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THE FUTURE RULER OF THE LAND OF THE PHARAOHS—A SIX-YEAR-OLD EGYPTIAN PRINCE 


The hereditary prince, Mohamed Abdul Mouneiin, is the eldest son of Abbas II. and was born February 20, 1899. He isa smart and most intelligent boy, speaking French 

with some fluency. His father, the Khedive, was born on; August 12, 1874, so that he is thirty years of age on Friday. He ascended the throne January 8, 1892, on the 

death of his father, Mohamed Tewfik, during whose reign occurred the now almost-forgotten Arabi rebellion in 1882, when the then Khedive's life was saved through 

the presence of British troops, and who ever after became a great admirerfand staunch friend of England and its free government. This picture is by Dittrich, photographer 
: by appointment to the khedivial family and court 
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HEINEMANN's FavourtrE Crassics. THE Works OF WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE :— 
‘““The Merchant of Venice,” with an introduction by George Brandes; ‘* Twelfth 
Night,"" with an introduction by George Brandes; ‘King Richard III,” with 
an introduction by George Brandes ; “ Hamlet,” with an introduction by George 
Brandes. Cloth 6d. each. (Heinemann. ) 
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THE SPHERE for SATURDAY, 
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A SPECIAL SUPPLEMENT, 


THE SUMMER CAMPAIGN 
MANCHURIA, 


Special Direct Photographic Views from the Seat of War. 


THE: SPHERE. THE SPHERE THE SPHERE. 
THE BEST ILLUSTRATED RECORD OF NEWS. 
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IN 


VOLUMES I. to XII. of 
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Handsomely bound in Cloth gilt, 12/6 each. 
Binding Cases for any of the above Volumes can now be obtained, 
price 2/6 each. 


The Title Pages and Index to any volume of “THE TATLER ” 
may bz had free, upon application being made to the Office, Great 
New Street, enclosing Jd. Stamp to cover postage of same, 


Vols. I. to XVII. of 
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Vol. |. 18/6. Subsequent Volumes 12/6 each. 
MAY BE OBTAINED FROM ANY BOOKSELLER OR NEWSAGENT. 


Cases for Binding, 
Bookseller or Newsagent, 
Free, 2/10. 


price 2/6 each, may also be obtained from any 
or sent direct from the Office, Post 


HE RATE OF POSTAGE FOR THIS WEEK’S TATLER is 

as follows:—Anywhere in the United Kingdom, 4d. per copy irrespective of 

weight. To any other part of the world the rate would be 4d. FOR EVERY TWO 

OUNCES. Care should. therefore, be taken to correctly WEIGH AND STAMP 
all copies before forwarding, 
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ONDON HIPPODROME. 
CRANBOURN STREET, LEICESTER SQUARE, W.C. 
Managing Director, Mr, H. E, oes 
TWICE DAILY, at 2 and 8p 
AN ENTERTAINMENT OF UNEXAMPLED “BRILLIANCE. 


From 11 a.m, till 11 p.m. 


EARL’S COURT. 


Admission ts. 


TALIAN EXHIBITION, 
IfALIAN COMMERCIAL AND FINE ART SECTIONS. 
INDUSTRIAL WORKING EXHIBITS IN THE ITALIAN VILLAGE, 
Band of the Grenadier Guards. The Exhibition Bersaglieri Fand, 
VENICE-BY-NIGHT. OPEN ALL DAY. Admission 61.; after 7 p.m., 1s. 
Canals, Bridges, Shops, Cafés, Public Buildings, Gondolas, &c. 
Venetian Serenade Troupe. Masaniello Neapolitan Trceupe. 

SIR HIRAM S. MAXIM! S CAPTIVE FLYING MACHINES. 
THE BLUE GROTTO OF CAPRI, ST. PETER'S ROME. 
“LA SCALA,” THEATRE OF VARIETIES. A Continuous Show from 2 p.m. 
THE DUC D’'ABRUZZI'S NORTH POLE EXPEDITION. Roman Forum, Electric 
Butterflies, Fairy Fountains, Vesuvius, Musée Grevin, and a thousand other attractions. 
ITALIAN RESTAURANT. 


GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY. 
(KING’S CROSS, &c.) 


Dates and Pertods. 


SUMMER HOLIDAY EXCURSIONS FROM LONDON 
To 


SkEGNEsS, SuTTON-on-Sea, and Maste- Sak Soto ie epee eae 
YHORPE. ea M y-s]} 
or 17 days 
PenritH, Keswick, LytTHamM, St. ANNE'S, Each Wernesday for 6, 8, 13, or 
BLackPoot, and FLEETWoop. 15 days. 
GorveEston, LowEstort, SHERINGHAM, CROMER > 
MUNDESLEY, and YarMouTH. i : } Each Wednesday for 8 days. 
DouGctas (IstE oF Man), Grimssy, Hutt > i 
BRIDLINGTON, FILEy, Scarporo’, ‘REDCAR, | Bech oeurday for 3, 8, 10, 15, or 
ILKLEY, HARROGATE, &c., &c., &c. ) (ic ay 
Harrietp, St. ALBANS, WHEATHAMPSTEAD. i x 
: ana Each Thursday and Saturday for 


HaRPENDEN, HERTFORD, WELWYN, 


KNEBWORTH. Half day. 
For full particulars of these and other Excursions see the Company’s Announce- 


ments at Stations and Town Offices. 
OLIVER BURY, General Manager. 


GREAT SOUTHERN & WESTERN 
RAILWAY (IRELAND). 


The Direct Route to the Far-Famed 


LAKES OF KILLARNEY, KENMARE, PARKNASILLA (an Ideal 
Tourist Resort), CARAGH LAKE, WATERVILLE, GLENGARRIFF, 
KILKEE (the Brighton of Ireland), LEHINCH (Famous Golf Links), 
BLARNEY (celebrated Hydro and Castle), THE SHANNON LAKES. 


LUXURIOUS DINING AND DRAWING-ROOM CORRIDOR CARRIAGES. 


SPLENDIDLY EQUIPPED HOTELS 


(under the Management of the Company), 
At KILLARNEY, KENMARE, PARKNASILLA, WATERVILLE, 
and CARAGH LAKE. 
issued with 


CoMBINED Rait AND Hotet Tickets in connection 


these Hotels. 
FAST EXPRESS CORRIDOR TRAINS RUN DURING TOURIST SEASON. 


Tourists are recommended to provide themselves with the Company's beautifully 
Illustrated Guide, ‘THE SUNNYSIDE OF IRELAND," post free for 
Twelve Penny Stamps. 


Programme of Tours, and all information respecting Hotels, 
Fares, Travel, &c., can be obtained from: 

SUPERINTENDENT OF THE LINE, Kingsbridge Station, Dublin. 
or Messrs. J. Wallis & Son, 33, Bachelor's Walk, Dublin; Messrs. 
C. W. Bullock & Co., 22, Lime Street, Liverpool; Geo. K. Turnham, 
2, Charing Cross, London, W., or any of Messrs. Thomas Cock and 


Son's Offices. 
C. H. DENT, General Manager. 


FOLKESTONE (Facine Sea). 


Weel Clirkr HORE, 


(220 Apartments.) 


DECORATED AND FURNISHED BY WARINGS. 


Full Descriptive Tariff on applica’ion to Manager. 
THE HOTEL STRING ORCHESTRA PLAYS DAILY. LAWN TENNIS COURTS IN HOTEL GARDENS. — 


Proprietors: WEST CLIFF HOTEL, FOLKESTONE, Limited. 


Telegrams: ‘‘AcME, FoLKESTONE.” Telephone: 132 Folkestone. 


MR. ALEXANDER MORING, OF REGENT STREET, 


“AS THE SPARKS FLY UPWARD,” 


Poems and Ballads 


By DORA SIGERSON. 
2s. 6d. net. 


“ Comes with that thrill of surprise which is one of the rarest and most delicious 
pleasures of poetry .. . . there is freshness and life about all her work."—The Times. 

“©The Deer-stone' and ‘ Kathleen's Charity’ are models of what a ballad should 
be—naive, direct, and picturesque."—T/e Atheneum, 

“The book is welcome ; for such songs, so written, are rare in these days of stern 
reality.’—Vanity Fair, 

‘““* Kathleen’s Charity' is the very perfection of what a ballad ought to be. It 
reminds one of the charm and beantv of Goldsmuth.’—Jrish Times. 
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Whate’er men do, or say, or think, or dream, 
Our motley paper seizes for its theme.—S/eele. 


The Czar’s Policeman.—M. de Plehve’s murder has given a step 
in promotion to another Russian of foreign descent in the person 
of General Kleigels, who has just been made chief of the Czar’s 
gendarmerie. As Prefect of St. Petersburg his stern suppression of 
the students’ demonstrations three years ago made him for the 
moment the best-hated man in Russia. Scarcely more than middle- 
aged, he looks young for his years, and with his fresh complexion, 
sparkling blue eye, and frankly pleasant manner he looks not at all 
the autocrat he is. A more active man than M. de Plehve, he is 
fond of society and sport and especially of driving. Next to the 
keen pleasure of circumventing the plotte’s, he enjoys a furious 
gallop through the streets. People who know the history of his 
family say his real name is Clayhills and that he is a transmuted 
Scot whose forebears passed through the fire of German naturalisa- 
tion before migrating to Russia. 


Not so ‘‘ Black ”——.-—“‘ Give a dog a bad name and hang 
him,” says the proverb. I suppose that is why the candid friends 
of the ex-Chancellor of the Exchequer call him “ Black Michael,” 
for Sir Michael has been “in the snows” as becomes a man who 
is nearly seventy ; but it is convenient to express by inference the 
pious wish which none may dare to avow openly. No _ worried 
w rd-spinner would be so reckless as to tell Sir Michael Hicks-Beach 
to “go hang.” It is safer to give him a bad name and trust in 
Providence to 
ensure the 
sequel. Sir 
Michael is 
Elizabet han 


Pretty Children Competition. 
With our present issue the Pretty Children 


Comretition closes, Full particulars as to the by origin 
conditions and rules will be found on page and _ strenu- 


ously Eliza- 
bethan in 


227, and I hope all intending competitors will 
read these most carefully before they send in 
their photographs, Although the rules dis- ex pres- 
tinctly state that no photographs will be sion, espe- 
received except between August {0 and Ciallyoewhen 
August 16, several competitors sent in their a 
photographs last week 


crossed. His 
portraits 
show that he 
can smile, 
but the stubborn statesman is a stark fighter who seldom sees the 
humour of controversy. He is one of those dangerous persons who 
have convictions and cherish them, and of such enduring Cabinets 
are not made; but the very excess of fiery rectitude which units 
a man for the “game” of. politics makes him a model country 
gentleman. Sir Michael is that as farmer, as magistrate, as sports- 
man—hard-:iding, conscientious, and patriotic. 


A Famous Hostess.—Lady Tweedmouth, who died last week, 
was a sister of the late Duke of Marlborough and had much of the 
ability of the Churchill family. Like most of the Churchills, too, her 
ability was of the political kind. The position of her husband, who 
as Mr. Edward Marjoribanks was Chief Liberal Whip for many 
years, brought Lady Tweedmouth into close contact with politicians 
on both sides of the House, and she was one of the few great ladies 
of the Liberal party whose salon served as a social rallying point. 


Alice Hughes 


Lafayette ; 
MRS. ARTHUR PAGET 


LADY TWEEDMOUTH 


Who met with a serious accident 

in the lift at her house in Bel- 

grave Square last week. Her 
husband is General Paget 


Who died last week, was a sister 

of Lord Randolph Churchiil and 

aunt of Mr. Winston Churchill 
and Mr. Ivor Guest 


Her interest in politics remained unabated to the end, and the 
prominent part played in the discussions on the fiscal question by 
her two nephews, Mr. Winston Churchill and Mr. Ivor Guest, 
afforled her the greatest pleasure. She was a woman of singular 
courage, and although informed by her doctors that the disease from 
which she was suffering must very shortly prove fatal, rather than 
break her engagements she went through the social festivities of 
Ascot week with complete serenity and self-possession, and then 
returned home to die. 


The Ubiquitous Camera.—Nowadays not even the little fishes 
are safe from the snapshotter. The camera fiend has invented a 
method of submarine photography, and brings up from the depths 
submarine seascapes as fascinating as anything the land affords. 
For some time he has trespassed on the privacy of wild animals in 
their haunts ; now the turn of the shy sea monster has come. The 
man with the camera goes down in his diving suit, tickles his victim 
with something tempting in the way of bait, and gets his focus 
before the deluded fish discovers the deception. 


Cribb 


KING EDWARD AT COWES~-HIS MAJESTY WATCHING A RACE FROM THE “BRITANNIA” 
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A Hot-weather Luncheon—The Modern War Correspondent—A Cycle that Went 
Wrong—The Etiquette of Public Meetings. 


The Reappearance of a Volcano.—Great excitement is being 
felt at Mezzano near Pisa by the reappearance of a volcano which 
once existed there. Some workmen were boring for an artesian 
well when a series of explosions occurred. At the same moment a 


had to take it up again because that was reserved for royalty, one 
has only to look at the uncertainty whether “to dress” or ‘ not 
to dress” for a political meeting which prevails amongst the people 
who attend it. At Mr. Chamberlain’s Albert Hall meeting, for 


column of boiling water shot into 
the air from the hole just made, 
followed by a fierce eruption of mud 
and sand. One of the engineers 
approached to watch the pheno- 
mena while smoking acigar. This 
appears to have set light to the 
combustible gases as instantly a 
co'umn of fire shot upwards. For 
a week past the inhabitants of the 
neighbourhood have been en- 
deavouring to extinguish this jet 
of flame, which at night lights up 
the country round, but without 
success, for the flames, quelled for 
a time, instantly break out of a 
fissure close at hand. It appears 
that there was in ages past a 
volcano near Mezzano at San 
Guiliano, and it is believed that it 
is this which, stirred from its 
slumbers by the intrusion of the 
artesian well-borers, has come to 
life again. 


Points of Etiquette. — When 
will some of the social authorities 
provide a reliable guide to the 
etiquette of the public meeting, 
with an incidental disquisition on 
the dress appropriate to the occa- 
sion? Recent events all go to 
show that even our servants, who 
know more about such matters 
than we do, are quite out of their 
bearings in the debatable border- 
land of politics. Without con- 
sidering in detait the case of the 
man who laid down red cloth for 
Mr. Chamberlain at Welbeck and 


GAGGED—THE MODERN WAR CORRESPONDENT 


Mr. Sheldon Williams, one of the special artists of the Sphere with the Japanese, 

has here made an allegory of the misfortunes of war for the war correspondent 

during the present campaign. The reporters have not only been kept at the base 
but even there they have been closely censored 


THE HEAT WAVE IN FLEET STREET 


example, quite a number of the 
audience appeared in evening 
dress though the speakers them- 
selves and the official part of the 
platform favoured ordinary wear. 
Then the great question, whether 
a man is bound to cheer what he 
does not agree with or whether it 
is allowable to boo, opens up 
further vistas of inquiry which are 
beyond the scope of a paragraph. 


A Cycle that Went Wrong.— 
There is always a certain pleasure 
in recalling unfulfilled prophesies 
after the event, and I am inclined 
to think that some of our weather 
prophets of Jast spring are now 
feeling rather sorry they spoke. 
In the early part of the spring we 
were told that the British Isles 
were in the midst of a wet and 
cold cycle and that the present 
summer would be almost as wet 
and sunless as the last. I fancy 
some of us who were being slowly 
frizzled to death in London last 
Wednesday and Thursday wished 
this dismal prophesy had come 
true. After all, in cold weather 
there is always the fireside to 
warm oneself by, but there is no 
place of refuge in a heat wave. 


A Correction.—-In our issue of 
August 3 the ; hotographs of the 
yachts at Cowes were taken by 
Messrs. Kirk and Sons, and not 
by Messrs. Russell as stated in 
that issue. 


Campbell & Gray 


How some of the workers in the City spent their lunch-time last week when the thermometer was standing at go deg. 
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The Carriage in which M. de Plehve was Killed—London’s Cool Retreats-A Week of 
Panamas—An Injustice to Scotland. 


The Gallic ‘‘ Bobs.”—The curious quarrel between the French 
calls attention to the 
volcanic little warrior who is said to be the “ Bobs” of the French 
He is very much like Lord Roberts in appearance though 
a little taller—the same wiry, alert figure without an ounce of 


War Minister and General de Négrier 
Army. 


superfluous flesh to carry. If Lord Roberts 
waxed his moustache and turned it up French 
fashion the resemblance would be closer still. 
The general has a piercing eye and a restless 
energy that requires perpetual motion from 
his troops. This peculiarity found full scope 
when he commanded the Foreign Legion in 
Yonkin and Tunis. The corps is a difficult 
one to master, but General de Négrier did it. 
He dragooned the men and yet they wor- 
shipped him. In those days his favourite 
mount was a little Arab, and in spite of his 
iron hand he was as gay as any cavalier of 
romance. 


London’s Cool Spots.—During the swelter- 
ing heat of last Wednesday and Thursday 
there were two, and only two, cool spots in 
London. While the thermometer was standing 
at go deg. in the City a temperature no higher 
than 67 deg. was to be found in the British 
Museum and St. Paul’s Cathedral. ‘The news 
that there was a temperate zone in St. Paul’s 
soon got afloat, and all through the scorching 
afternoons of Wednesday and Thursday the 


Lonely 


[It may be doubted whether some of our 
men about town would not find a quiet 
holiday by the seaside an atrocious bore.— 
Daily Paper.] 

Outstretched upon the silver strand 

The wearied London clubman fies, 

And closing tired and drowsy eyes 
Floats homeward to his own dear land, 


The tinkling of the goat-drawn chaise 
Recalls the London hansom’s bells, 
And every sound about him tells 

Of some dear joy of former days. 


The waves that break upon the shore 
In one unvaried rhythmic swell 
Reminds his fancy passing well 

Of teeming London’s ceaseless roar, 


And so he wakes and dreams again 
Of Mayfair’s sweeter, fairer clime 
Until that long-awaited time 

When he may catch the London train, 


A Panama Week.—Last week was first and last and all the 
time a Panama week. The most staid of old stagers was driven to 
the Panama, and practically it was “the only wear.” 
lence of it set me wondering who was the public benefactor who 
started the craze, and lo! an American interviewer supplied the 


The preva- 


answer. It was Mr. George Grossmith, jun., 
himself and none other, he says, who set it 
going in Zhe Toreador, and it is to Mr, George 
Grossmith, jun., we owe it that it has become 
a real powerful fad. This he repeats on the 
authority of the lively comedian himself, but 
as the statement was made before London 
became tropical Mr. Grossmith erred so far 
as to add that the craze was going out. If 
so it came in again last week with a ven- 
geance, and shows every sign of greater per- 
manence than the craze of the Kaiser’s Trilby 
with a bunch of cock’s feathers which has not 
yet arrived, though on the same authority I 
understand Mr. George Grossmith, jun., has 
laboured hard to start it. The great B.-P. 
would rather follow the King in a white topper 
than the Kaiser in a hat and feathers. 


An Injustice to Scotland.—According to 
Mr. Crosland every Scotsman in London is a 
doctor. It is unjust, I think, to Scotsmen to 
suppose that they are the only people who have 
a weakness for the title of doctor. In the 
United States doctor abbreviated to “doc.” is 


cathedral was full of men and women who found it a pleasant 
retreat from the torture of the scorching sun, For some reason or 
other the attractions of the British Museum seemed not to be so 
well known, and although the temperature there never rose above 
67 deg. the museum was no more crowded than on ordinary days of 
the week. 


almost universally given as a friendly title, and even in Ireland 
“ doctors ” who have never taken a degree of any sort are to be met with 
everywhere. It is said that in Dublin if a stranger addresses a 
policeman and calls him “ constable” the officer will reply to him as 
“mister”; if, however, he addresses him as “ sergeant ” it is ten to one 
that the policeman will call him “ doctor” in answering his question. 


COUMUCHE Lill 


tit 


AFTER THE EXPLOSION—M. DE PLEHVE’S CARRIAGE 


As it appeared after the explosion of the bomb by which the Russian Minister lost his life 
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Parliamentary Expressions—The Most Exclusive Club in England—Is the White Hat 
Likely to Become Fashionable ?—The Popularity of Tenting. 


Concerning the White Hat.— Because 
the King has lately been seen in a white 
top hat it has been suggested that that 
particular form of head-zear is likely to 
become popular again. Asa matter of 
fact white bowlers and toppers have 
always had a certain vogue among sport- 
ing men, and in the case of a particularly 
hot summer like the present one there 
are generally plenty of white hats tobe 
seen about London. King Edward from 
time to time has often been seen in a 
white hat, but his Majesty has always 
reserved this form of head-gear for race 
meetings or a heat wave. As an article 
of attire for the Row, however, -there is 
no more probability of the white topper 
displacing the black silk hat than there 
is of knee breeches coming again into 
general use or of wigs and powder re- 
covering their former popularity. 


The Popular Tent.—There can be 
no question that the popularity of the 
pleasure tent is growing every year and 
camping out becoming more and mo-e 


Brown: Old Tomkins never has any flowers and yet he’s always working in his garden popular during the holiday season. At 

Jones: That is just it; the flowers won’t grow with a face like his always over them the seaside numbers of persons who uscd 

to patronise boarding-houses or lodgings 

The Most Exclusive Club.—Apart from the Jockey Club, which now take refuge in a well-constructed tent and find such an airy 

is hardly a club in the accepted sense of the word, the most habitation cleaner, cheaper, and healthier than the average accom- 

exclusive club in England is unquestionably the Royal Yacht modation to be found in seaside lodgings, especially in such tropical 
Squadron. It is difficult to say exactly what the qualifications for heat as we have had lately. 


membership are, but it may be said at once that every 
inember carries with him the ha!l mark of the highest 
social distinction. Incidentally it may be mentioned 
that the entrance fee is £1oo and the subscription 
11 guineas. Next to the Royal Yacht Squadron pro- 
bably the club which guards its gates most carefully 
is the Turf. A young man of unimpeachable social 
position who is well proposed and seconded has gene- 
tally no difficulty in getting into the Turf Club provided 
he is not too well known, but fcr the average young 
man about town the portals of the Turf Club are rigidly 
closed. The man who is too well known is sure to 
have as many cneni s as friends, and admittance to 
any Club worth be!onging to is always more difficult for 
the would-b2 member who has been “ out” for several 
seasons, but this difficulty is great:r in the Turf Club 
than elsewhere. It is curious, by the way, “iow the 
standing of clubs changes. Forty years ago Whyte 
Melville said in one of his novels that the greatest com- 
pliment one Englishman could pay another was to get 
him elected a member of White’s. White's is still, of 
course, one of the very best clubs in London, but it 
would be an exagzeration to say nowadays that no 
hisher compliment could be paid to a man than to 
elect him a member of that club. 


The Best-dressed Man.—The King, Lord Curzon, 
and Mr. Bob Spencer have each at different times been 
credited with being the best-dressed man in England. 
1 see, however, that a certain “dress expert” in an 
interview last week declares that of all our statesmen 
the best-dressed is Lord Rosebery. As it must always 
remain a matter of individual opinion what constitutes 
a well-dressed man, I do not know that much attention 
need be paid to the dictum of the dress expert. One 
would like to hear an expert’s opinion as to who is the 
worst-diessed of all our politicians. I fancy tha: as far 
as the House of Lords is concerned a popular vote would 
award that honour to the Duke of Devonshire. A friend 
o! mine who attended a meeting on the fiscal question 
recently in the north of London declares that what 
interested him most was to observe how spruce Sir ° 
Henry Campbe'l-Bannerman was and how careless : PARLIAMENTARY EXPRESSIONS OTHERWISE EXPRESSED 
about his attire Mr. Winston Churchill seems to be, 


“‘Question-time”’ 
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Horseshoes in an Assize Court—Very Youthful Gunners—“ Sir”? Joseph Chamberlain 
in the House of Lords—The Poet by the Sea. 


Mr. Chamberlain Underground.—The riding school at Welbeck 

- where Mr, Chamberlain held his meeting last Thursday forms part 
of the wonderful subterranean network which the late Duke of Port- 
The underground buildings at 


land caused to be constructed. 


AN ASSIZE COURT ORNAMENTED WITH HORSESHOES 


The Shire Hall, Oakham, where the assizes are held, still preserves a curious old custom. The lords 
of the manor are entitled to demand of every peer on his first passing through the lordship a shoe 
from one of his horses to be nailed on the castle gate, but now inside the hall. This is usually com- 
pounded for by the peer sending a handsome horseshoe for suspension. Queen Victoria gave a very 
large one as did King Edward (when Prince of Wales); these are hung immediately over the judge’s 
chair. The custodian of the assize hall received last week horseshoes from the Duke of Westminster, 


Treat Money.—Certain Government officials are allowed a fixed 
sum for entertaining, though the amount is seldom enough to cover 
their expenses in this direction. The Irish Viceroy receives a salary 
of £20,000 per annum and has an additional allowance of £700 a 
year, which is supposed to pay all the expense of the 
entertainments at Dublin Castle in the year. The 
officer commanding at Gibraltar is allowed £450 for 
entertainments, and the admiral at Queenstown 
receives a likesum. The Indian Viceroy is allowed 
£1,500 per annum, and comparatively speaking this 
is the smallest of any such allowances, for the expenses 
of the Indian Viceroy’s entertainments run into very 


large figures. 


party is growing 
apace. There 
have been seve- 
ral given in the 
suburbs recently 
by members who 
like to bring 
themselves into 
closer relations 
with their con- 
stituents in this 
pleasant manner 
and by _ other 
people who are 
not in Parlia- 
ment but hope 
to be in the near 
future. There 
are, however, 
stories of people 
attending the 


Garden Parties and Politics.—The political garden 


The Poet by the Sea 


Little maiden, passing fair, 
With the eyes of dreamy blue 
And the wealth of golden hair, 
May I play a while with you? 


Thus I take you by the hand 
And I lead you far away 

O’er the wave-ribbed golden sand 
Where the white sea-horses play. 


So shall I in very truth, 
Withtyour fingers clasped in mine, 
Live again my early youth, 
Quaff elixir, strange, divine! 
[Here the maiden empties her bucket over 
him] 
Wretch! I hie me home to dry. 
Talk of childhood’s ways! I vow 
Never in my life was I 
Such a little fiend as thou! 


garden parties of 
both political 
camps with a view, no doubt, of obtaining impartial 
views on important questions of the day, but such 
people certainly lay themselves open to the suspicion 
of being freefooders. 


Marquis of Londonderry, Earl Cadogan, Earl of Mar and Kellie, Lord Leconfield, and Lord Barnard. 


There are 154 shoes now on the walls of the hall 


Welbeck cost the late duke something like £2,000,000 and kept 
1,500 men employed for more than twenty years. The huge tunnels 
—for in reality they are nothing else—which run underneath the 
abbey cover a distance of fifteen miles, and are large enough to form 
in themselves a good-sized town. The tunnels are divided up into 
corridors and chambers, or rather halls, of enormous size. One of 
these halls is the riding school ; it is 4oo ft. long and 100 ft. broad. 
It was originally built for a riding school, but the present peer shortly 
after his marriage converted it into a picture gallery and 
ballroom. 


Mr. Chamberlain’s Future.—It is always dangerous to pro- 
phesy, especially concerning a subject with which you are not 
familiar, Two Americans were discussing Mr. Chamberlain’s 
future upon the top of an omnibus the other day when one of 
them closed the discussion, remarking with an air of authority, 
“They will make Mr. Chamberlain a baronet and send him to 
the House of Lords, and that will be the end of his career.” 


The Chances of a Railway Accident.—Everyone knows 
that nowadays the chances against a railway accident occurring 
on any given journey are nearly a million to one, perhaps more, 
but this is not the idea one would gather from reading the Board 
of Trade reports concerning the various railway accidents in 1903 
or, indeed, any other year. Most of these accidents seem to be 
attributable to causes that might apparently easily reoccur. In 
one case a signalman let an express pass through a station over 
a line where only a short while before a pilot engine had been 
shunted, with the result that the express dashed at fifty miles an 
hour into the pilot engine. The signalman explained that he 
had forgotten all about the pilot engine. There are many like 
instances of accidents arising from forgetfulness or carelessness. 


te) 


Why Do Fishmongers Keep Dogs ?—Certain 

shops in London seem to require certain animals 

either as ornaments or for protection. One can understand why a cat 

should be an indispensable adjunct to a shop where corn or meal or 

anything else that attracts mice is sold, but why should a fish- 

monger require a dog and a butchera cat? For some reason or 

other a dog, generally a Yorkshire terrier, is to be found making 

himself agreeable to customers in a fishmonger’s shop, while I have 

never yet seen a butcher’s premises in London in which a cat was 
not to be seen warming herself in the sun. 


VERY YOUTHFUL GUNNERS 


Taken on the brass cannon outside the model house at the barrage near Cairo 
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A Curious Poetry Game as Played by Schoolgirls. 


[The noun and adjective poetry game is absorbing the attention of schoolgivls. Hevewith de give some specimens of it as played by 
the daughter of a well-known authov. The game is very simple. You ask someone to give you a noun and an adjective, and then. 
- you compose a rhyme bringing both of them in| ; 


I.—Noun, goblin; adjective, dainty. 


She was a maid of china dainty, 
A delicate Dresden dream ; 
He was a goblin, patchy, painty, 
Sewed with a single seam. 
She had a waist and an ankle neat 
And a deftly-rounded chin ; 
He had hairpins for his feet 
And for his eyes a pin. 
Yet he spoke his love as a man should do, 
And she smiled hers back at him, 
And he married her there, ’fore the clock’s 
round face, A 
And they kissed near his: wide hat brim. 


II.— Noun, wart; adjective, chippy. 


Beautiful as the dawn, 
Fresh as the evening dew, 

With lips that vied with the reddest rose 
And eyes most heavenly blue ; 

All this, and more, was the girl I loved 
(Though you'll scarce believe it’s true), 

Yet something came between us, 
And it broke my heart in two— 

It was a wart, 

A chocolate wart, 
On her heavenly nose it grew ; 

It made her squint like a weathercock 
Whenever the south wind blew. 


If it came from the east, or the north, or the 


west, 

She was heavenly and divine ; 

But when it blew from the sunny south 
I vowed she’d never be mine. 

And so we parted, broken-hearted, 
Chippy, and sore, and white, 

And as | feverishly pressed her hand 
She squinted with all her might. 

It was a painful moment, 
The wind blew from the south, 

So I said adieu to the eyes of blue 
And the wonderful rose-red mouth. 


Ill.—Nown, parcel; adjective, precious, 


See, love, I send thee a parcel, 
On the hopes of the future ’tis borne, 
Wrapped in the dreams of the present, 
Tied with an oath I have sworn; _ [again 
Never in life to meet thee or look on thy face 
Unless when this parcel greet thee 
Thou send’st to still my pain 
Another containing like treasure, 
But dearer, more frecious, to me, 
For my heart lost, I think I should die, love, 
Unless I were loved by thee. 


IV.—Noun, blush; adjective, grim, 


Through the corridor so dim, 
Clanking chains behind him, 
Comes a spirit ghostly grzm, 
Ghastly grave clothes bind him. 


Halts he by a terrace wall, 

Stands a moment, gaunt and tall, 
From his lips these words let fall, 
“ Cursed, thrice cursed, be ye all. 


“ Will no maiden d/wsh for me, 
That unfettered I may.be ? 


A DRAWING BY A MIDSHIPMITE 


A REAL LETTER FROM A SEVEN-YEAR-OLD 
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When my life is told to her, 
Will no maiden shed a tear 

So I can be free ? 
Two hundred years and more are fled 
Since I stretched my cousin dead, 
Since his blood I basely shed, 

Then away did flee. 


“ Blush ye, maidens, blush for me, 
Let your hearts feel-deep pitie, 
Else I never shall be free. 

Fare thee well ! farewell to thee|! ’” 


Into air he vanished then, 

Far from all his fellow men ; 

Some day he will come again, 
Though we know not how, or when. 


V.—Noun, earth; adjective, narrowe 


“ Put me not in a zavvow tomb,” 

’ A dying maiden said ; 

“ Strew no flowers upon me, 
Bind not up my head. 

Bury me not in the mouldy earth— 
I who have loved the sun 

From the moment of my birth 
Till the sands of my life are run. 


‘“* Lay me in the deep, deep sea, 
Fathoms under water ; 

When the mermaids play with me: 
Pll be a sea king’s daughter. 

Think not I’ll forget you all, 
Down away below, a 

Sometimes you may see my hair’ 
Floating to and fro.” 


When she died they disagreed 
How to bury her ; 
Some were for the mouldy earth: 
And some for the watery bier. 
One a happy thought did find: ; 
“Let us try cremation !” 
Strewed were her ashes to the wind— 
Dispersed to every nation. 


VI.—Noun, couples; adjective, gailye. 


Money in your pockets chinking, 

Champagne glasses gaz/y clinking, 

Eyes across the table winking 
Can be seen. 


Soon those eyes will be a-blinking, 

And those couples sadly thinking, 

With a horrid inward sinking, 
Wishing it had never been. 


Oh ! the horrid corks a-popping 

And the fatuous pairs a-hopping 

And the constant forehead-mopping - 
Of that scene. 


Feel that you are almost dropping 

And your garments are quite sopping. . 

Hostess asks, ‘‘ If youre stopping ?” 
Wish again it hadn’t been, 


Last “ adieus ” you’re sadly taking, 
Feel your thirst has had some slaking, . 
Think your feet are sadly shaking, 

“ Blesh ’er Queen.” 


Some excuses you are faking, 
Pavement seems to be a-skating, 
Either that or else hay-making, 

Wish once more it hadn’t been. . 
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People who Use their Pillows by Day as 


KATE TOOTH OF CASTLETHORPE 


he women of Bucks 
use their pillows to 

sleep on by night and 
to work on by day, for 
they are adepts at lace- 
making and the pillow is 
indispensable in the art. 

One of the most 
interesting features of 
latter-day industrialism 
is the rise of handicraft 
and the return of even 
the purely mechanical 
worker to the country. 
Of all the handicrafts 
those carried on by 
women are probably the 
most important, and 
among them lace-making 
takes, and always must 
take, a very high place, 
for the personality of the 
individual worker is 
bound to show itself in 
the art. 

The delightful county 
of Bucks has long been 
celebrated for its lace, 
introduced into it pro- 
bably during the six- 
teenth century by 
Flemish refugees. After 
flourishing for two cen- 
turies the art fell on evil 
days, and indeed reached 
a point about ten years 
ago when it almost died 
out. Since then it has 
taken a new lease of life, 
thanks to the fostering 
care of the North Bucks 
Lace Association, of 
which Mrs. Walter Car- 
lile, wife of the M.P. for 
North Bucks, is the 
president. 

The method of 
making Bucks lace is 
the same as that em- 
ployed throughout Upper 
Flanders. The design, 
pricked on a strip of 
parchment, is pinned to 
a_ bolster-shaped pillow 


oO 


FAN WITH THE OAKLEAF PATTERN 
Made by the North Bucks Lace Association 


A HANDKERCHIEF WITH THE OAKLEAF PATTERN 


Made by the North Bucks Lace Association 
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well as by Night. 


MRS. 


SPRIGGLES OF CASTLETHORPE 


and worked with bob- 
bins. As each strip of 
“down” as the worker 
calls it is finished 
another is placed imme- 
diately beneath it and 
the work continued round 
and round the pillow till 
the required length is 
complete. 

The number of bob- 
bins used varies accord- 
ing to the width and 
closeness of the design, 
as many as 500 being 
employed for a_ wide 
pattern. The bobbins 
are of wood or bone, 
weighted with beads, 
and often carved or in- 
scribed with names, 
mottoes, and dates that 
show quaintly, some- 
times pathetically, what 
treasured possessions 
they were. 

The lacemakers are 
nearly all village people, 
wives or daughters of the 
agricultural labouring 
classes, and their beau- 
tiful work, while it ma- 
terially adds to the 
weekly earnings of a 
family, does much also 
to brighten their mono- 
tonous lives. 

The North Bucks 
Lace Association now 
employs some 300 lace- 
makers and has estab- 
lished classes for chil- 
dren and young girls in 
various centres. The 
marked improvement _ 
every year in the quality 
of the lace on the one 
hand and in the demand 
for it on the other en- 
courages the hope that 
enduring results may be 
achieved to the benefit 
of the Buckinghamshire 


- villages and of art. 
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CAPTURE OF LONDON. BY W. PETT RIDGE. 


I1X.—Temporary Retreat. 


J platform and pointed out by them excitedly to the other half, 
stepped in as the train was on the move, after shaking hands with an 
inspector with whom he had in the years of the later seventies gone 
to school \‘‘ Me and you, sir,” said the inspector, “can’t grumble ; 
we’ve both got on in the world”), and nodding to the footman took 
from Rowena the task of answering the boy’s questions. The boy 
sometimes appeared to doubt the absolute correctness of the in- 
formation given by his mother ; he never thought of showing any 
sign of incredulity in regard to the answers furnished by his father. 
From him he now learnt the ingenious mechanism of bascules (the 
boy expressed his determination to save up money and buy the 
Tower Bridge), the improvements that had been effected. 

“London Bridge Station was a wooden shanty,” remarked John 
across to his wife, “when I came to town first. I travelled third 
then.” 

“1 don’t remember, John.” 

“ My lad,” to the boy on his knee, “ when a woman begins to 
tell you carefully what she does not remember ‘it’s a sign that she’s 
well over thirty.” 

The tan yards of Bermondsey, the few market gardens that had 
been overlooked by the builders of houses. Presently they came out 
of a tunnel, and the boy removing his curly young head from his 
father’s shoulder, where it had concealed itself during the gruesome 
part of the journey, screamed aloud with delight on seeing the 
country. 

‘““T suppose, 
fuss of us.” 

‘| had to write to the ‘ Unicorn’ to make sure of dinner,” remarked 
John, ‘‘ otherwise it would have been better not to have let anyone 
know we were coming. My son, we'll have that window up if you 
don’t mind, it will make it a little more difficult for you to fall out.” 

“Couldn’t you think over something now before we get there, 
John? Let me look after the boy and you sit up at the other end 
of the compartment and make up something in your mind. To 
please me.” 

John declared there was not the least necessity for this precaution, 
but he obeyed, being in the habit of obeying whenever his views 
agreed with hers. The small boy had to pretend to credit the state- 
ment that a certain wood within sight for a moment was the identical 
forest into which the wicked man took the two babes who were so 
unfortunate as to have the wicked man for uncle ; the youth had his 
own opinion but he was old enough to know the futility of arguing 
with a woman. 

“ve got it all right,” announced John as the train pulled up at 
Tonbridge Junction. ‘Great difficulty is, of course, to select the 
medium between brag and modesty.” 

“Glad I put on a decent frock,” said Rowena. 
the villagers will come to meet us at the station ?” 

“Possibly,” he said. ‘But the reception will most likely take 
place at theinn. See those hop gardens, my son ? When your father 
was a little, little boy he used to pick them and make his fingers 
as brown as brown.” The boy looking regretfully at his own white, 
plump hands asked whether his father was ever naughty ; John was 
about to recall one or two illustrative incidents when Rowena gave 
him a touch of warning, and John, stopping himself just in time, said 
that he as a boy had Jed a career of quite unimpeachable excellence. 
John could identify the meadows and the fields ; that apple orchard 
belonged to a Mr. So and So—there used to be some Richmond oranges 
there ; good egg plums grew on the wall of the farmhouse over the 
other side of the stream ; to think of them made one’s mouth water. 
That field there, ploughed up now, was where he used to play cricket.” 

Station itself not greatly changed; a wooden shed on the 
down platform, booking office on the up platform, but a new 
young stationmaster with a desire, once the train had arrived, to 
get rid of it with a despatch that would have shocked his leisurely 
predecessors ; an office boy, prepared to bar the exit against young 
Johnnie on the reasonable expectation that the youth was travelling 
without a ticket, appeared keenly disappointed on finding this was 
not the case; a light foot bridge spanned the way across which in 


? said Rowena, ‘they will want to make rather a 


“Do you think 


ohn Walmer, who had been recognised by half the people on the - 
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the old times passengers flew with their lives in their hands. People 
stood about in the station yard, and one or two of these John 
recognised. 

“They don’t seem to remember you,” said Rowena anxiously. 

“‘ Somewhat reserved in their manner,” he admitted. “ Never so 
effusive as town people.” 

“Quite thought, though, there would have been more of them. 
Perhaps it’s an awkward hour. Doesn’t the boy step out well, John ?” 

““He reminds me,” said the boy’s father, ‘of someone. Lord 
Kitchener, I think.” 

The little chap, affecting not to have overheard these gratifying 
comments, increased the manliness of his stride, and constituting 
himself leader of the party conducted them up the hill past the 
house that had been an Academy for Young Gentlemen but had 
now retired from public work, and into the heart of the village and 
the “ Unicorn.” The village seemed to John Walmer empty and 
strangely small. 

“Yes, sir,” said the proprietor of the sleepy inn, ‘‘we had your 
note. Will you lunch now?” He pulled at a bell and a dismal 
waiter appeared putting on a coat with deliberation. 

“Not many sights in the village,” remarked the proprietor, ‘‘ and 
consequently visitors are rare. A tree planted in the year the 
present King was born, the church (Tudor) and the churchyard. 
Anyone who had not been here before sf! 

“My husband’s name is Walmer,” interrupted Rowena sharply. 
“John Walmer.” 

“* So I partially gained,” said the proprietor, ‘‘ from his letter.” 

‘The John Walmer,” insisted Rowena. 

“Name sounds familiar,” said the proprietor casually. 
will be back to dinner, madam, at seven? No? 
Tea certainly at half-past four ; 4.30 we'll say.” 

They went to the churchyard, where the boy found opportunity 
for exercise by having a game of steeplechase, and John and his 
wife placed the flowers they had brought near the tombstone which 
gave records of Sarah Ann Walmer and John, husband of the 
above. Little seemed to happen in the village but that people were 
born and married and placed to rest in the churchyard. There was 
a silence that made them speak in undertones, The Parsonage was 
to let, but the two agreed not to inspect it. 

They were at the station in good time for the 6.8, which was to 
take them back to town, exhausted with the search after someone 
who should recognise John’s greatness and John’s London reputa- 
tion. They had made several essays during the afternoon ; John’s 
father could be recalled with an effort, and one old reprobate, 
awakened in a dry ditch, did succeed on the promise of drink in 
throwing his mind back. Old John Walmer had a son most 
certainly, but what he was like and what became of him afterwards 
was more than one could tell even though you promised a four-and- 
a-half galloncask. The three sat down on a wooden seat near to the 
flower beds of the platform, John thoughtful, Rowena disappointed, 
the boy tired. A sound snapped in the signal box and a man came 
out to ring the brass bell. 

“Great sakes alive!” cried the grey-haired signalman rubbing 
his hand at the side of his trousers before accepting the salutation. 
“] sh’d never ’ave racognised you, you’ve growed so!” He hurried 
as the train came in to open a third-class door, apologising on seeing 
the white tickets. ‘’Member you now, though, I do. The only 
oneaml? Yes, lady, I got good cause to remember your ’usband. 
Talked about him I ’ave to the wife over and over again.” Rowena 
showed signs of gratification. “Why, I lent him once a piece 
o’ slate pencil I did, and I don’t racollect him ever giving it me 
back neither.” 

Not much conversation on the way home. When they neared 
the first row of lamps and the first streets that indicated nearness of 
town he put his head out of the window eagerly. 

‘‘ What are you thinking about, John ?” 

““T was just wondering,” he said over his shoulder. ‘ Wonder- 
ing whether I have captured London or whether London has 
captured me.” 


“You 
Oh very well. 


THE END. 


THE- TATEER 
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THE POT-BOILER. 


A Short Story. 


By Lloyd Williams. 


ss havs this?” she asked, knitting a pair of clearly-pencilled 


eyebrows. 

“ That’s only a pot-boiler,” he replied airily. 

For two years he had been painting mysterious “impressions ” to 
the immense satisfaction of himself and a select circle of highly- 
intellectual, long-haired friends. They were wonderful pictures with 
fantastic titles, and might be hung in any light without loss of effect. 
The great French artist under whom he had studied in Paris 
described them as be-ew-ti-ful. Perhaps they were, but the British 
public showed no disposition to purchase them. It may be our 
insular ignorance, but when an Englishman buys a picture he likes 
it to bear, at any rate, a distant resemblance to something. 

Now, considered as impressions, Brampton Hay’s pictures were 
undeniable. Considered as saleable articles for the decoration of 
galleries or rooms they were a complete failure. Consequently when 
he observed that his modest banking account was becoming so 
ridiculously modest as to approach the non-existent state like a wise 
young man he set to work on something likely to prove convertible 
into money. 

“What isa pot-boiler?” she asked “I suppose you will think 
me a philistine for not knowing, but although I have often heard the 
word I have never properly understood it.” 

“ Pot-boiling,” he said, with the self-confident air of a young man 
who has absorbed the wisdom of the ages, “is the art of painting or 
writing ‘rot.’” 

She looked at him in amazement and then turned and. looked 
again at the picture, which until she arrived had stood on the ground 
face to the wall in disgrace. 

“ Why paint ‘rot’ ?” she asked. 

“Because the public like it,” he said gravely, “and when the 
public like a thing they buy it; buying it involves paying for it, 
and when people pay for things you have the wherewithal to pur- 
chase bread and butter and possibly a small piece of cheese to go 
with it.” 

“You mean that the public don’t buy these ?” she said indi- 
cating with a sweep of her arm the stacks of “impressions” with 
which the little studio was furnished. 

“They don’t,” he said dryly but without any bitterness. To his 
credit be it said he had not cultivated long hair or cynicism in 
spite of many years of bitter failure. 

“‘ But they will buy this ?” she said, indicating the pot-boiler. 

“With all my heart, 1 hope so,” he said. 

“One more question,” she murmured with a pretty smile, “and 
then I will try not to bea philistine again’ In what respect is that 
picture ‘rot’ ?” 

He looked at his handiwork with his head on one side while an 
expression somewhere between pride and disdain flickered across his 
face. Why was it “rot”? He hardly knew how to explain it in so 
many words, 

“ You see there is no artistic pretension in that picture,” he said 


slowly. ‘There is no—eh—tone, no imaginative effect, no subtle 
contrast. The picture doesn’t appeal to you asa picture but as a 
story.” 


‘*Mustn’t a picture mean anything then?” she asked innocently. 

“To be sure it should,” he said hurriedly. ‘‘ But its meaning 
should be pictorial, not—not——” 

“Not human?” 

“Not narrative,” he corrected severely. Then he added with 
deep disdain, “ That is the kind of picture people will affix in its 
print form to cottage walls.” 

“T suppose that would be humiliating,” she remarked demurely. 

“You are laughing at me,” he said witha perfectly good-tempered 
sinile. 

“Not at all; I am honestly trying to understand the point ot 
view,” she said hastily, giving him a look which had he happened 
to see it would have cheered him more than a dozen favourable 
criticisms. “1 suppose I shall always be a philistine,” she went on, 
“for it seems to me that this picture is the best in the room.” — 

He looked at her in silent astonishment and perhaps disappoint- 
ment. 
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“Let me see if I understand it,” she said. ‘ You have a farm- 
house, and by the red clay soil I should say it is Devonshire or at 
any rate west country. Ina field outside the homestead there is a 
young man lying asleep and a dear old mongrel doggie is looking at 
him. The title of the picture is the most peculiar part of it. You 
call it‘ The New Road.’ Just at first it sounds unsuitable, but let 
me see if I have guessed the riddle correctly. The young man is 
half starving and utterly exhausted, his clothes are Londonified but 
in rags ; his boots are dropping off his feet, he is dead beat, at the 
lowest ebb of despair. But he has in fact struck the new road. He 
has been to London and gone more than half-way to the bad, then 
he has turned his face towards home. He seems to ‘have tramped 
most of the way, and he has arrived there just before daybreak one 
spring morning. Utterly worn out he has flung himself down under 
a blossom-laden apple tree and fallen asleep. The sun has risen 
and the dog has found him. It is the prodigal son in a new guise. 
You call it ‘The New’Road’; that is, he has turned his back on the 
old road and is going to begin afresh.” 

He seemed to be about to offer some explanation, for he kept his 
artistic faculties quite apart from his love of human nature, and was 
about to explain that a beautiful story is not the same thing as a 
beautiful picture, but at that moment a girl’s voice was heard. 

‘* Are you two people never coming to tea ?” she said. 

So the two people strolled into the adjoining room where the 
fiancée of Brampton Hay’s chum was dispensing tea. 

It was a red-letter afternoon for the two young artists when the 
girls swooped down upon them unexpectedly. Sir George Chalmers 
had found it necessary to run up to London on business and had 


very properly brought his daughter and her visitor with him for the 


outing. 

Clem Wilton, who shared a studio with Hay, was naturally 
enraptured when his sweetheart wired to say she was coming. 

But even his joy was exceeded by that of his friend at the news 
that Lucy Chalmers would take part in the “swoop.” The two men 
had spent a cheery holiday the year before in Devonshire, where 
they had both fallen victims to the young gentleman who is usually 
represented as being attired in the Spartan simplicity of a bow and 
arrow. But their fates were widely different. Clem, who was a 
nobody in particular, had succumbed to the charms of a girl whose 
position was not more exalted than his own. Consequently, in due 
course they were comfortably engaged in quite the old-fashioned, 
commonplace way. 

But Brampton Hay had no such luck ; although the two girls were 
friends he had the misfortune to fall in love with the one who was 
daughter to two millions of money. Now birth and position are 
often bars to romantic unions, but there is no bar so insuperable as 
enormous wealth. Lucy Chalmers was no better born than Bramp- 
ton himself, and she was besides a thoroughly unaffected, simple- 
minded girl. But enormous wealth of the self-made order has its 
responsibilities. Sir George Chalmers had risen from the prover- 
bial half-crown—some say less—to the aforementioned dazzling sum 
and picked up a_baronetcy on the way. He was, in fact, a very 
decent old fellow, and above all ridiculously fond of his daughter. 

But he had a very clear conviction as to her duty in the matri- 
monial market. He had accumulated wealth. In a generation or 
two the ChaJmers of his day would belong to the landed gentry ot 
England as a matter of course. He would no longer belong to the 
nouveau riches, and it was the duty of every Chalmers worthy of 
the name to add something to the lustre of the family irrespective 
of his own private wishes. Having no brother Lucy must per- 
petuate the glories originated by her father, for her husband would 
be required to assume Chalmers as a name, and the girl had been 
taught to feel this responsibility as a real duty. 

Consequently Brampton and Lucy understood from the first that 
their cause was practically hopeless. They made no particular 
secret of their affection, for Sir George had no dislike for the young 
man himself and was wise enough not to oppose his daughter’s 
“admirer” so long as the “ family duty ” was perfectly understood. 

“My dear old Brampton,” the girl had said when he proposed 
for the twenty-seventh time, ‘‘ you know what my feelings are, but 
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what can I do? I suppose it’s awfully unheroic of me, but I would 
no more think of marrying a man to whom the old dad objected 
than I would think of marrying a man to whom I objected myself.” 

“Perhaps he will come round some day,” said Brampton. 

“Perhaps so,” she said with a wistful smile. 

Women have more patience and it must be admitted more 
common sense in these matters. She was very fond of Brampton 
and was certain that as his wife she would have been extremely 
happy, but she also saw that it was not to be. 

In the interim they had a very good time. They wrote as 
many letters as they liked, and when Sir George brought the girls 
up to town he was quite satisfied for them to spend the afternoon 
with the young men after a morning in Bond Street. 

It was while the four young people were sitting at tea that the 
housekeepér—a woman 
of most respectable 
ugliness — announced a 
gentleman. 

“T suppose I must 
see who it is,’ said 
Brampton, 

He strolled out into 
the studio where his 
visitor awaited him and 
found it was Sir George 
Chalmers himself, who 
had finished-his business 
earlier than he- antici- 
pated. 

‘““You are just in 
time for a cup of tea, 
sir,” said Brampton with 
the heartiness ~ appro- 
priate to the father of the 
girl he wanted to marry. 

The old man_ paid 
no attention to the 
welcome nor to the out- 
stretched hand. 

“What do you mean 
by that picture?” he 
asked, pointing to the 
pot-boiler. 

“That? Oh ! thatis 
just a little fancy pic- 
ture,” said Brampton. 

He was somewhat 
astonished at the ques- 
tion because hitherto Sir 
George had declined to 
take any interest in his 
work, having no “fancy 
for the rubbish.” 

“Yes, yes,” said the 
old fellow testily. -“ But 
what put the idea into 
your head ? What does 
the picture represent ? 
What do you mean by 
ithe? 

“Tcallit ‘The New 
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to the bad in fact—and had run away. Of course, she gave him 
a straight talk—you know what women are, sir,” Brampton cleared 
his throat hastily, ‘‘and made him promise to go home and make a 
clean breast of it.” 

“ What suggested the title ?” asked Sir George bluntly. 

“A whimsical notion of my own,” said Brampton. ‘When my 
mother had finished with him she put him on his road, for he had 
lost his bearings. She took him to the door and told him to go to 
the right by the new road over the hill. It is a fantastic idea, but I 
took it as my title. Of course, nobody will ever know exactly what I 
meant by it, though your daughter gave a very shrewd guess at the 
general meaning.” 

Sir George looked at the picture for a few minutes with blinking 
eyes while Brampton watched him in silence. 

“Would -you care to 
hear the rest of that 
story?” the old man 
asked, 
“ I 
” 
“That lad left the 
farm with the kiss of a 
good woman on_ his 
cheek. and the blessing 
of God in his cars, and 
he kept his word and 
went home,” said Sir 
George in a low voice. 
“His own mother wept 
over him and his father 
flogged him heartily for 
a skulking young thief, 
and between them they 
made a man of him. 
Afterwards _he. went to 
America and_ prospered 
well enough, and when 
he returned to England 
he even came to some 
honour.” 

The old man had 
mentioned no names, 
and Brampton with rare 
tact was equally silent. 

“The end of the 
story justifies my title, 
sir,” was all he said. 

“ Curiously enough,” 
added Sir George, “he 
never succeeded in find- 


should indeed, 


sir. 


ing his way back to 
thank that woman 
though he often tried. 


It was a kind of lost 
chapter in his life though 
he never forgot it. Ah! 
here is Lucy.” 

She had heard her 
father’s voice and en- 
tered the studio, but 
seeing by the faces of 


Road,’” said Brampton. 


the two men that some- 


The old man Jooked 


at him with a kind of 
fierce surprise. ‘But 
the farmhouse,” he said. 
“Where is it? What 
is its name?” 

“That is More Farm near Mary Tavy,” said Brampton with a 
smile. ‘I was born there. When I was in Devonshire last year I 
made a sketch of the old place, and the other day when I wanted a 
subject for a pot-boiler I used it.” 

“You were born there,” muttered Sir George. ‘‘ But who is the 
young man lying asleep, and why do you call it ‘The New Road’?” 

“The true history of the picture is this,” said Brampton. ‘ Soon 
after my mother and father married and before I was born a young 
man was found one morning asleep under the apple tree just outside 
the orchard. He was half starving andin rags. My mother, who 
never allowed a stranger to go away empty, took him in, tubbed 
him and clothed him, fixed him up with a square breakfast, and 
sent him away rejoicing. Before he left the young fellow told her 
his story. He had got himself into an ugly scrape in London—gone 


parson’s the very image of me. 
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thing unusual had been 
happening she stood in 


THE PERILS OF MISTAKEN IDENTITY silence. 
Stubbs (reading account of the Adolf Beck double case): ’Ere; my missus says the new At last Sir George 
Wot if ’e goes and does something? Where should | be? spoke in the steady, 
matter-of-fact voice of 


the true-born Anglo-Saxon who will suffer internal agony rather than 
display any emotion. 

“J have finished earlier than I expected, Lucy,” he said, “ but 
there is another call I must make, so I will come back for you in 
about an hour.” 

The old man spoke as if he were half dazed, but he walked to 
the door of the studio with a firm step. Here, however, he stopped 
and said with a note of tenderness in his voice which was unfamiliar 
to Brampton though not to Lucy, “Tell her the true story of ‘The 
New Road.’ Tell her all. Keep nothing back.” 

He paused but went on steadily, ‘‘ Tell her what it means to me, 
what it means to her. It will then be for her to say what it means 
to you.” 

And with that he left them. 
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IN QUEST OF THE GROUSE 


One of the London and North-Western Locomotives leaving Euston for the North. 


Copyright of ‘The Tatler” 


This magnificent locomotive, ‘‘ Simoon,"' is one of the ‘‘ Precursor '’ type—Mr. Whale'’s 1904 creations. They are both ‘‘simple’’ and ‘strong ’’ and have already done some 

astonishing performances. Recently, on the jreturn of the {King and Queen from opening jthe Birmingham waterworks, the ‘‘Tamerlane’’ did the last 130 miles in 

127 minutes. The driver of the ‘‘Simoon,’’ Peter Clow by name, is one of the most experienced professors of the footplate on this system, having been an express 

driver for five-and-twenty years. The tender generally carries between three and four tons of steam coal; half—sometimes more during stormy weather-is consumed 
during the run between London and Crewe 
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Off to the North—Who’s Who 


Whyle 
DONALD CAMERON OF LOCHIEL 


Society in the North.—One of the 
characteristics of Scotland is a certain paro- 
chial sentiment—allied, of course, to great 
breadth of outlook—which frequently shows 
itself in a profound regard for the institutions 
or personalities of a locality. This, perhaps, 
is peculiarly noticeable inthe northern High- 
lands—that part of the north which recognises 
the ancient and royal burgh of Inverness as 
its capital. Society in that section of Gaeldom 
is in a manner curiously self-centred. Its 
overlords are the great clan chiefs. Of these 
the doyen is Donald Cameron of Lochiel. He 
is Lord Lieutenant of Inverness-shire and 
convener—anglice chairman—of the County 
Council, in which sphere his diplomatic training 
has doubtless served him in good stead, for his 
tact has materially helped to reconcile the 
various elements in what was once rather a 
discordant assembly. For some time Lochiel 
sat for the county in the House of Commons, 
but he does not now take a very active part 
in politics though he is closely associated 
with every useful activity not only in Inver- 
ness-shire but also in the Highlands generally. 


Chief of Fifteen Septs.—Perhaps next 
to Lochiel the leading northern chief is 
the Mackintosh of Mackintosh, the owner of 
nearly 125,000 acres. He takes a prominent 
part in political and county affairs; as a 
sportsman, however, he occupies a unique 
position. It is rather odd that so few of the 
Highland lairds figure in the world of sport. 
The Mackintosh is an exception ; he retains 
the Moy moors for his own use, and as the 
result of his careful and scientific manage- 
ment the coverts are the most prolific in the 
north. As chief of the Clan Chattan the 
Mackintosh has the curious distinction of being 
at the head of no fewer than fifteen septs or 
tribes, one of which is the powerful C'an 
Macpherson. 


Young and Popular.—Of the younger 
chiefs Lord Lovat has exhibiced great energy 
and enterprise in the public service. Per- 
sonally he is one of the most popular of the 
Highland gentry. Apart from his splendid 
work in raising the two companies of scouts 
for South Africa he has shown himself 
thoroughly alive to the interests of the people. 
He has perhaps in a greater degree than any 
other helped to promote the playing of the 
old Celtic game of “camanchd,” or shinty, 
which is running football pretty hard as a 
winter pastime. He is himself a proficient 
hand with the “caman,” and has joined in 
many a hard-fought game with characteristic 
enthusiasm and zest. 


Sir Hector Munro of Foulis, a prominent 
figure in the life of the Highlands, is chief of 
a clan whose name on account of the his- 
torical Protestantism of its members occupies 
a distinctive place in the annals of the north. 
Sir Hector is Lord Lieutenant of Ross and 
Cromarty and has always taken a leading 
share in the county administration. He is 
colonel of the militia battalion of the Seaforth 
Highlanders. 


Whyte 
THE MACKINTOSH OF MACKINTOSH 


Mr. J. E. B. Baillie of Dochfour is a keen 
sportsman though of a more casual type than 
the Mackintosh. He has, however, been sin- 
gularly lucky on Glenquoich, the splendid 
forest of his father-in-law, where in 1902 he 
brought down a royal stag which is regarded 
as one of the finest ever shot in the Highlands. 
Mr. Baillie has also gone in for politics, and 
has represented Inverness-shire in Parliament. 
He is the owner of very broad acres extend- 
ing altogether to over 90,000, and on the 
occasion of his marriage to the Hon. Nellie 
Bass the hilltop bonfires on his estates lit up 
the mountains from the North Sea to the 
Atlantic Ocean. 


Mr. William Whitelaw cannot be called 
a native Highland magnate, but as chairman 
of the Highland Railway Company he exer- 
cises a most important influence on the affairs 
of the north. He spends a good deal of his 
time at Monklands, Nairn, where one of his 
near neizhbours is Sir Robert Finlay. Mr. 
Whitelaw is extremely popular in Highland 
society. Another gentleman who has done 
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in the Northern Highlands. 


Whyte 
THE RIGHT HON. LORD LOVAT 


considerable service to the Highland Railway 
is Mr. J. D. Fletcher of Rosehaugh in the 
Black Isle. Some years ago he led a vigorous 
agitation against the manner in which the 
affairs of the company were then conducted, 
and his efforts were entirely successful. Apart 
from this, Mr. Fletcher has carried out much 
useful work. He isa well-known cattle breeder, 
the Rosehaugh herd being famous throughout 
the land. His residence overlooking the 
Moray Firth is one of the finest in the High- 
lands, an immense amount of money having 
been spent upon it. 


A Skye Magnate.—Oddly enough it 
is only within late years that Macleod of 
Macleod has come to figure prominently ip 
Highland affairs. This, however, is due io 
the fact that he has been busy in the country’s 
service in other parts of the world. He has, 
in fact, done a considerable amount of poli- 
tical work abroad, and one of his exploits was 
to command the Swazi army during the attack 
on Sekukuni in 1879. The Macleod is one 
of the Congested Districts Commissioners for 
the Highlands, a body for which a great 
future is hoped. Among northern landlords 
he is, by the way, that xara avis, a Liberal. 
In the neighbourhood of the Highland capital 
one of the most popular proprietors is Mr. 
Fraser-Tytler, who has an altogether lovely 
place at Aldourie on Loch Ness. Mr. Fraser- 
Tytler is a keen sportsman, 


The House of Sutherland.—One could 
not omit from the notabilities of the northern 
Highlands mention of the Duke of Sutherland 
and his versatile wife. They occupy a place 
somewhat apart, however. Despite their great 
possessions and a genuine interest in their 
tenantry they do not spend much of the 
year in the Highiands. Every autumn, how- 
ever, they are at Dunrobin entertaining many 
distinguished guests. 
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Off to the North 


The exodus is in progress, London has been in a 
state of great bustle; railway stations have been crowded, 
every four-wheeler in town has been requisitioned, 
and ‘Up to the North, yo ho,’’ as Dr. Walter Smith 
would say, is the motto of the moment. The French 
artist who drew this picture seems to be under the same 
impression as the Viennese who was responsible for 
Madame Sherry at the Apollo when he made the young 
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A Bonnie Scots Lassie in the Highlands. 


Auld Nature swears the lovely dears 
Her noblest work she classes O! 


Her ’prentice han’ she tried on man 
An’ then she made the fasses O! 


21 
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Scotswoman (who sang ‘‘ The Piper of Dundee"’) figure 
in a kilt. Probably the only Scotswoman who ever 
wore a kilt was the famous Duchess of Gordon when 
she raised the Gordon Highlanders in 1794; and critics 
are beginning to doubt that.. In any case, everybody is 
in such good humour over the twelfth that the in- 
vaders are sure Burns was right when he wrote the 
immortal lines quoted here 
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Royal Photographs.—Both the King 


and Queen give an enormous 
number of their photographs to various 
members of different reigning European 
royal families every year. When the 
King and Queen give their photographs 
to any reigning sovereign their Majesties 
sign the photograph beneath the words, 
“yours sincerely,” but the words are 
omitted when the recipient is not a 
reigning sovereign. The German Em- 
peror has the largest collection of auto- 
graphed royal photographs in the world, 
including over 300 of King Edward and 
800 of the King of Denmark. The Kaiser 
has been photographed oftener than any 
other reigning sovereign. 


away 


At Cowes.—For one week in the 
year society, ora very large part of it, 
flocks to Cowes, though this year the home 
of the Royal Yacht Squadron was said not 
to be as crowded as usual, but to the 
ordinary observer this was certainly not 
noticeable. Church parade after service 
at Holy Trinity was a very brilliant scene, 
and the lawn at the squadron castle was 
simply crowded with the most brilliant 
and distinguished men and. women, in- 
cluding the Duke and Duchess of Somer- 
set, Lord Iveagh, Captain Sinclair with 
his charming bride, the Duke of Devon- 
shire, and many others. M. Soveral was 
one of the royal party, and in the after- 
noon visited the Royal Yacht Squadron 
Clubhouse with his Majesty and the 
Prince of Wales. 


The Makers of Reading.—Mr. 
George Palmer, who is resigning his seat 
in the House of Commons, has heen the 
member for Reading, where the biscuits 
come from, since 1898. He first repre- 
sented the town in 1892, but at the general 
election three years afterwards he was 
ousted by a Conservative candidate. The 
Palmers are to Reading what the Basses 
are to Burton and the Rowntrees to York. 
The firm of Huntley and Palmer gives em- 
ployment to nearly 7,000 hands who are 
engaged in the actual making of biscuits. 
Mr. Palmer is a firm believer in supporting 
home industries, and everything required by 
his firm, even to the office furniture, is made 
on the premises, Mr, Palmer’s sister-in-law, 
by the way, Lady Palmer, wife of the member 
for Salisbury, has done almost as much for 
lovers of music as her brother-in-law has done 
for lovers of biscuits. It was at her house in 
Grosvenor Square that Kubelik first appeared 
before an English audience. She had heard 
him play in Italy and persuaded him to try 
the effect of his genius in a London drawing- 
room. 


A Versatile Lawyer.—Like the late Mr. 
Montagu Williams, Mr. Rufus Isaacs, the 
Radical candidate for Reading, tried his hands 
at many things before he found his sé¢zer at 
the Bar. While a boy at University College 
a commercial career was mapped out for him, 


Week by Week. 


MRS. WILLIE JAMES 


Who entertained the Prince and Princess of Wales during 

Goodwood week. Mrs. James, who is one of the most 

distinguished of modern hostesses, is a sister of Sir Charles 

Forbes of Newe and wife of Mr. William James of West 

Dean Park, Chichester. Mr. James is a well-known figure 

in the racing world and one of the stewards of the Jockey 
Club 


but commerce had no attraction for young 
Isaacs. He had a mind to try the sea, and 
with this intention he shipped as a boy ina 
three-masted sailing ship, but he soon got 
tired of it and ran away as soon as _ his 
ship reached port. On his return home he 
went into his father’s counting-house and 
then joined the Stock Exchange, from which 
he migrated to the Bar, where his success was 
almost immediate. In his new profession he 
found his knowledge of bulls and bears exceed- 
ingly useful to him, and there is probably no 
living counsel who can unravel a complicated 
company-promoting case with the same ease 
and clearness as Rufus Isaacs. He is an 
exceedingly good-looking man, witha pleasant 
mode of address which has a great effect on 
the avcrage juryman. 


A Popular Dowager. — Amongst those 
who have lately taken flight to the north is 
Emily Lady Headfort, mother of the present 
marquis, and always one of the most popular 
and entertaining of country-house guests. 
Even before her son carried off Miss Rosie 
Boote from the Gaiety Lady Headfort and her 
vivacious daughter, Lady Beatrix Taylour, 
were asked everywhere when society moved 
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SOCIETY IN TOWN AND COUNTRY 


out of town, and the pretty and witty 
Lady Bea'rix used to be the life of the 
holiday parties wherever they went. The 
dowager marchioness was a widow and 
the late marquis a widower, and both 
had families at the time of their marriage. 
Two of her stepdaughters are Lady Farn- 
ham and Lady Isabel Clayton, while her 
own daughters by her first husband, 
Captain Wilson Patten, were married to 
Colonel Osbert Lumley and Colonel 
“Charlie” Harbord. Lady Headfort’s 
first husband was the late Lord Win- 
marleigh’s heir, and but for the untimely 
death of the only son of that marriage 
at the early age of two-and-twenty she 
would now have been the mother of an 
earl as well as a marquis. 


A Fair Campbell.—Wednesday next 
will be the birthday of Lady Evelyn 
Baillie-Hamilton, a younger sister of the 
Duchess of Northumberland and the 
present Duke of Argyll; and to-day is 
the eighteenth anniversary of her wedding 
to Mr. “Jamie” Baillie-Hamilton, a 
brother of the canny chief clerk of the 
Colonial Office and a distant cousin of 
Lord Binning. Like the rest of the clever 
Campbells, Lady Evelyn has always been 
inclined to religion and philanthropy and 
quite out of sympathy with the sporting, 
bridge-playing set; but she has never 
been quite so prominent in promoting 
bazaars or furthering new schemes of 
social amelioration as her better-known 
sister, Lady Frances Balfour. Mr. Baillie- 
Hamilton is noted for his musical ability. 
His special hobby is the organ, and he 
has invented an improvement in the 
arrangement of /organ pipes which gives 
remarkable results; indeed, he is re- 

ported to know all that there is to be known 
about the theory and practice of organ- 
building. 


Our Bachelor Duke. — American match- 
makers as well as English mothers look with 
an indulgent eye upon the young Duke of St. 
Albans, but up to the present in vain has the 
net of the fowler been spread before the 
hereditary grand falconer of England. He 
is not a drawing-room duke but has the bad 
taste to prefer the deck of a rolling yacht 
to all the gaieties of town. Handsome as 
he is and highly eligible as a fardtz, with 
one of the finest seats in England at 
Bestwood in Nottinghamshire and one of 
the finest in Ireland somewhere in Tipperary, 
he has never shown any disposition to settle 
down since he succeeded in 1898. At present 


his half-brother, Lord Osborne de Vere, 
who was out in South Africa with the 
Notts Yeomanry, is heir-presumptive. Lord 


Osborne is through his mother, the duchess, a 
grandson of Bernal Osborne, in his day the 
wittiest man in Britain, and has three charm- 
ing sisters—Lady Moyra Cavendish, Lady 
Henry Somerset, and Lady Alexandra de 
Vere. 
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A Distinguished Scots Sportswoman—Lady _Constance Richardson. 


Barnett 
Lady Constance Richardson, better known by her maiden name of Lady Constance Mackenzie, is the daughter of the 2nd Earl of Cromartie, who in turn was a son of 
the late Duke of Sutherland. Her father inherited the title from his mother, who was a Mackenzie. Lady Constance is the heir-presumptive of her sister, who is 
Countess of Cromartie. Born in 1882, she has made herself famous as a sportswoman. She can swim like a duck, has shot big game in the Rockies, is an 
expert whip, and astonished everybody by marrying in the twinkle of an eye Sir Edward Austin Stewart-Richardson, 15th baronet, of Pitfour Castle, Perthshire 
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“Jack Blunt.”-——Lady Aline Dawson- 
Damer, the first of Lady Portarlington’s 
daughters to reach a marriageable age, is 
the latest of this season’s bridesmaids to 
get engaged. She is only twenty and quite 
recently came out, but she was never the 
kind of girl to grow into an old maid though 


Fokuston & Hoffmann 
MISS VINCENT THE WELL-KNOWN DANCING 
TEACHER 


Who has taught more smart folk the art of dancing than 
any other woman in London, has her school at 4o, St. James's 
Among recent entertainments at which Miss 
Vincent's pupils have been specially prominent were the 
fete at Ranelagh Gardens and the al fresco dances at 


Street, S.W. 


Whitelands College at the end of last month 


not at all one of those demure damsels erro- 
neously supposed to be the most dangerous. 
At Mrs. Skeffington-Smyth’s wedding the 
other day she certainly tried to look demure, 
but the attempt was not a brilliant success. 
She cannot help it. There is a natural frank- 
ness about her manner which is characteristic 
of so many of the Anglo-Irish. I know one 
breezy personage who always calls her “ Jack 
Blunt.” Lady Aline has the nicest of dis- 
positions, and in this respect resembles her 
father, the late Lord Portarlington. Mr. 
Valentine Vivian is, indeed, the luckiest of 
men to have secured such a charming fiancée. 
She is a tall, fair, fine-looking girl with a 
taste for country life and is on the best 
possible terms with her bicycle. In the 
shooting season she likes to go out on tramp 
with the guns, and in her short skirts and 
tam-o’-shanter is practically tireless. 


“Raal Oirish.”—“ Och, an’ shure she’s 
raal Oirish,” was the summing up of a jolly 
daughter of Erin the other day after dis- 
cussing Lady Wicklow’s pretty sister, Lady 
Alexandra Hamilton, and there is a great 
deal of truth in the statement. One of the 
most charming of women when she mixes 
with the great world in society Lady Alexandra 
is full of suppressed fun in her most serious 
moments and overflowing with it all the rest 
of the time. The banter of society small talk 
is her natural element, but she always has 
a merry jest as well for the countrypeople 
she meets round Baron’s Court, her father’s 
magnificent place at Newtown Stewart. She 


SOCIETY GOSSIP. 


dearly loves a practical joke, and frequently 
plays one off amongst her private friends. 
Since she has been a “grown-up” she 
has been known to slip into the dining- 
room just before luncheon when nobody 
was looking and reverse everything on 
the table to the confusion of the family 


when they came in. There was a time, 
too, when the ducal dignity of her father 
did not suffice to save him from her 
pranks. His grace has found sugar 
instead of salt in his grace’s own salt 
cellar and has been puzzled to guess 
whether it was put there by the mis- 
chievous little minx with the dark face 
and the merry eye or her smaller and 
more staid sister, the fair Lady Phyllis, 
who is now Lady Wicklow. 

“A Fair Saxon.”—The ladies of the 
house of Buccleuch have always been 
famous for their helpfulness since Sir 
Walter’s Lady of Branksome herself 
rendered first aid to the stricken Delo- 


raine and 
Drew the splinters from the wound 
And with a charm staunched the blood. 


Lady Constance Scott, the blue-eyed 
younger daughter of the present Duchess 
of Buccleuch, is determined that if she 
weds a soldier, like her golden-haired 
sister, Lady Katharine Brand, she will 
at least be able to nurse him if necessary 
on the most scientific principles. She 
joined the St. John Ambulance Society 
this season, and after working hard has 
done very well at the examinations. 
Lady Constance has a most sympathetic 
nature, and she goes to the hospital 
every Wednesday to read to the 
patients. Her brother, Lord Dalkeith, 

by the way, was once a sailor and 
was a lieutenant on board the 
Bacchante under his uncle, Lord 

Charles Scott, when the present 

Prince of Wales and his brother 

went for their famous cruise as 

middies. 


At Lucerne.— 
People are gradually 
making their way to 
Lucerne, where the 
season will soon be 
in full swing. The 
place is not, accord- 
ing to some people’s 
notions, a particularly 
gay one, but the air 
and scenery are both 
magnificent, which 
are paiticularly en- 
joyable after the rush 
of the London season 
The chief amuse- 
ments at Lucerne are 
picnics and lawn 
tennis, and the inevit- 
able bridge party has 
of late years become 
highly popular in the 
evening. Madame 
Sarah Bernhardt is to 
be seen there nearly 
every season ; the 
place was also a 
favourite resort of the 
late Lord Salisbury. 
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The Duke of Leeds.—At one time the 
Marquis of Carmarthen was spoken of as a 
possible leader of the Tory party, and great 
hopes were entertained for his future political 
career. The member for Lambeth, however, 
when he became the Duke of Leeds practi- 
cally retired from public life, and has ever 
since been more renowned in the world of 
sport than in the sphere of politics. The 
present Marquis of Carmarthen is just three 
years old, having been born in rgor, seven- 
teen years after the duke’s marriage to 
Lady Katherine Lambton, who is a sister of 
Lord Durham. 


On the Trek 


The Park is a desert and nothing is on, 
The Row is a wreck, 


For everyone everywhere seems to have gone 
On the trek, 


The topper is doffed, and the coat that is black 

Gives way to a check, (** Mac” 

While Smith, Jones, and Robinson answer to 
On the trek, 


The stiff linen collar is given a rest, 
For the wanderer’s neck 
Most wisely declines to be starchly compressed 
On the trek, 


The Son of a Rajah.—Mr. Bertram 
Brooke, the son of the Rajah of Sarawak, 
and his bride are spending a portion of their 
honeymoon at King Arthur’s Castle Hotel, 
Tintagel, where Sir Henry Irving ‘is studying 
the Arthurian legend zz sz#u, undisturbed 
by the obtrusive attentions of the “madding 
crowd,” amongst the finest scenery and most 
invigorating air in north Cornwall. The 
Duchess San Teodoro and Mr. G. W. Black 
have just left after a somewhat prolonged 
visit to the same delightful spot. 


Lallie Cnares 


MRS. RUPERT BECKETT 


Is a daughter of Lord Berkeley Paget and a cousin of the Marquis of Anglesey. 
Her husband is a member of the well-known firm of Yorkshire bankers and a 


nephew of Lord Grimthorpe 
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The Pets of Lady and Miss Ruby 


| ady Cooke of Easthorpe, Reading, and her daughter, Ruby, have 
been dog-lovers for many years, but only recently have the 
allurements of the fashionable canine competitions induced thent 


MIGHTY ATOM AND COPTHORNE PODGER 


to show their dogs. 
That Lady Cooke 
should be an animal- 
lover is not re- 
markable as all her 
family—the Feildens 
of military fame— 
have been among the 
humanitarians to the 
speechless race, and 
that Miss Cooke 
shares in this taste is 
only natural where 
heredity is such a 
strong factor. Being 
true animal-lovers the 
regard of Lady Cooke 
and. her daughter is 
very cosmopolitan, 
and their pets at 


various times have included almost every breed of Jarge and small 
dog, from the sporting retriever down to a tiny griffon appropriately 
named the Mighty Atom, and whose weight full-grown is within 24 Ib. 


The canine chdte- 
laine of Easthorpe is 
a five-year-old pug, a 
daughter of the mag- 
nificent champion, Earl 
of Prestbury, who re- 
cently died full of 
honours, Queenie, as 
Miss Ruby calls her, is 
minus an eye, which she 
lost through her pug- 
nacious tendencies. Fol- 
lowing her next in order 
of esteem comes Gemma, 
a Volpino dog from 
Florence, whose quaran- 
tine of six months has 
created an even warmer 
regard for him, and as 
his doting mistress avers 
makes him “doubly 
precious.” Gemma’s 
weight is 6 Ilb., and 
another continental who 
was shown at Reading is 
a wee shaded fawn Vol- 
pino also from Tuscany, 
weight about 43 to 5 lb. 
Then come the exhibi- 


MISS RUBY COOKE WITH HER CANINE FAMILY 


tion English Pomeranians, where Periwinkle leads the way, for this 
pretty blue of the shade of the flower which gives her name is quite 
a public character and well known to show-frequenters ever since 


she came out at Torquay and obtained a 
meritorious for best blue Pom in show. 
Whenever exhibited Periwinkle wins cash 
prizes and specials, and she has also had the 
honour of a royal appearance, being one of 
the recent select few to parade before her 
Majesty at the Botanic Gardens. 

Redhill Maydew, another Pom, is a 
shaded orange and cream sable, also a prize- 
winner, and has the aistinguished win of a 
Palace cup on his list of successes. Miss 
Ruby also gives a share of her affection for 
dogs to a bull terrier called Prince. 

Lady Cooke’s personal pets are the griffon 
Bruxellois, and besides Mighty Atom already 
referred to she purchased recently at a high 
figure Copthorne Podger, a celebrity in his 
dynasty and the holder of a silver puppy bowl 


won at Tattersalls’. 


Easthorpe but are made free of the house. 
own basket, and so strong are its feelings 


each one has annexed 
his drawing- 
room lounge, and 
rarely indeed do 
these canines allow 
any usurpation of 
their chairs. Man or 
woman may intrude 
on their rights, but 
dog or cat never. 
The ownership of in- 
dividual articles has 
been taught them 
very thoroughly and 
they quite understand 
the law of sew and 
tuum, for each dog 
has its own plate, ils 
own tablecloth, its 
own india-rubber ball, 


own 


THE LATEBR 


Cooke at Easthorpe. 


Very sensibly the dogs live out of doors at 
Each dog revels in its 
of proprietary rights that 


A COUPLE OF FOREIGNERS 


and each mite takes it in turn to drive out with its mistress, and 
now the dogs very cleverly understand whose turn it is, and those 
left ar home behave with much decorum on the occasion. 


Miss Cooke is very 
much fonder of country 
than town life, and one 
of her pet pastimes is 
photography ; in fact, 
Lady Cooke herself as 
well as her boy and girl 
are all very clever at 
photography and take 
beautiful pictures as 
may be seen by the 
examples given on this 
page. Another hobby 
of Miss Cooke’s is 
that of Florentine em- 
broidery, in which art 
she learnt some hundred 
patterns and _ stitches 
when she was abroad. 
Literature has also had 
some attraction for this 
busy little lady, and as a 
wee girlie she edited a 
child’s magazine. Miss 
Cooke was also most 
successful in many chil- 
dren’s competitions in 
various papers. Herown 
little den or study— 


always gay, sweet, and fragrant with flowers—is full of distinctive 
personality, and contains animals, china and otherwise, of every breed 
and description—long-legged cats and grotesque dogs, monkeys, fish 


and frogs, creatures ad iufinitum. There are 
relics, too, of the late Boer War and articles 
made by the prisoners. There are also 
hundreds of souvenirs of foreign towns and 
countries which the family have visited from 
time to time, and these commingle with 
gifts from friends travelled in India, Japan, 
Africa, and America. By the bye, she is a 
capable musician and plays the mandoline, 
banjo, and guitar ; and not the least enjoyable 
of her many distracting and time-filling hob- 
bies is that of making dainty sweets which 
meet with much appreciation in the family. 
Another of Miss Cooke’s treasured possessions 
is a pretty little pony turn-out, but although 
at one time devoted to driving she rarely 
takes the leisure to do so now, and so the 
pony is getting fat and--shall we say ?—lazy. 
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TWO YOUNG PLAYERS WHO HAVE DONE CLEVER WORK—MISS 


Johnston & Hoffmann 


MISS BEATRICE FORBES ROBERTSON 


Miss Beatrice Forbes Robertson, who played the part of the typist in Letty so cleverly, ought to act admirably, for her father (Mr. Ian Robertson) and two of her 
uncles (Mr. Forbes Robertson and Mr. Norman Forbes) are actors, while her maternal grandfather (Mr. Joseph Knight) has more historical knowledge of the stage as a 
critic than anybody in London. She has been only a few years on the stage and during that time has done a great deal of work 
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BEATRICE FORBES ROBERTSON AND MISS GRACE ARUNDALE. 


Johnston & Hoffmann 


MISS GRACE ARUNDALE 


Miss Grace Arundale made her earliest appearance with her sister, Sybil, who played the part of a wax doll in Humpty-Dumpty at Drury Lane in 1891-2. They then 
made their appearance in the halls, going on as an extra turn at the Oxford about ten years ago and afterwards figuring at the Pavilion and Tivoli under the name of 
Kelly. Sybil’s most recent successes have been in My Lady Molly and The Cingalee 
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PLAYS. MUSIC. AND OTHER ENTERTAINMENTS 


Week by Week. 


ee 


Mr. George Edwardes’s Best Portrait.— 
Mr. George Edwardes thinks the picture 
reproduced here is the best portrait that he 
has had taken for years. The popular 
manager of the Gaiety, who invented musical 
comedy—an example that mana- 
gers on two continents have 
attempted to imitate—and is now 
rivalling his own creations by 
reviving comic opera, will pay his 
first visit to America next January, 
where he goes to produce 7he 
Duchess of Dantzic in New York. 


Holiday in the Halls. —Music- 
halls are always at their very best 
on bank holiday, and as we have 
just had one of these institutions 
—not altogether a beneficent in- 
tervention | think—the halls and 
the Hippodrome have started with 
new programmes. Mr. Moss, who 
has annexed the Frohman phrase 
of “ presenting,” has arranged a 
capital programme which includes 
the veteran Karl Hertz, conjurer, 
there is Boswell’s Comic Circus, 
Salamonski brings his fire horse, 
there are some capital dogs, and 
the programme as a whole strikes 
me as being more circusy than 
we have had for some time. I 
think this is on the right lines. 


The Promenade Concerts at 
the Queen’s Hall.—London is 
undoubtedly a dreary place during 
August; it would be a great 
deal drearier but for the Pro- 
menade Concerts at the Queen’s 
Hall, which opened on Saturday 
and will last until October 21. 
To be able to drop into the 
Queen’s Hall every night until 
that date at Is, a time is a very 
great privilege, and it is not as- 
tonishing that the concerts are 
always crowded. Special attention 
may be called to the programmes with the 
analytical and historical notes by Mr. Kalisch, 
the clever critic of the Wordd, and Mr. Percy 
Pitt, the organist at Queen’s Hall. 


Maskelyne, Magician.—Mr. Maskelyne’s 
tenure of the Egyptian Hall is drawing rapidly 
toa close. Meantime he is “ presenting” a 
very attractive programme. His next move 
will be to St. George’s Hall, which will thus 


MR. GEORGE EDWARDES’S FAVOURITE PORTRAIT OF HIMSELF 


Taken during his recent holiday in Germany 


maintain its continuity as the family enter- 
tainer. He will open his new home with a 
little play which has partly been written by 
Mr. Maskelyne, jun. 


“Little Mary.”—One of the most interest- 
ing tours of the autumn will be Mr. John 
Hare’s nine weeks tour with ZLé¢tle J/ary, 
which will end up with the Coronet and 
Camden. I often wish a manager would 
give us his impressions of the 
towns he visits in the country, but 
he will not for fear of causing bad 
feeling. I happen to know, how- 
ever, that one of our greatest ac- 
tresses once found a town in the 
provinces which prides itself on 
its intellectualism so stupid and 
unappreciative that she organised 
a dance on the stage during the 
play. 

Miss Beatrice Griffiths. —Miss 
Beatrice Griffiths of Sydney, the 
well-known pianist and principal 
member of the “ Australian Trio ” 
(instrumental) in London, has just 
been married at St. Mary Abbot’s, 
Kensington, to Mr. Walter Wilber- 
force Ryder Swinson. The cere- 
mony was performed by Canon 
Pennefather, vicar of Kensington. 
The bride was given away by Mr. 
Greatorex, uncle of the bridegroom, 
the church being full of musical 
and colonial friends, including the 
agents-general of the federated 
states of. Australia. After the 
ceremony Mrs, Cowan Griffiths 
held a largely-attended reception 
at the Salle Erard, kindly placed 
at her disposal by Mr. Daniel 
Meyer. The friends of the bride 
will be glad to hear that she does 
not propose giving up the profes- 
sion of which she is so distin- 
guished an ornament. 


An Australian Contralto. — 
Miss Eva Mylott, a young Austra- 
lian contralto in whom Madame 
Melba has taken the kindliest 
interest, is one of the most dis- 
tinguished among the new artists this year 
at the Promenade Concerts. Miss Myloit 
was born in Sydney and studied in Paris. 
She is to sing with Melba at Huddersfield. 


AN AUSTRALIAN CONTRALTO 


Miss Eva Mylott 


MR. J. N. MASKELYNE 


Who will shortly leave the Egyptian Hall 
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AN AUSTRALIAN PIANIST 


Miss Beatrice Griffiths, who has just married 
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Next Season's “‘ Earl’s Court.”—The Austrian Exhibition, which 
had been arranged for next year, has been postponed until 1906 
It is now proposed 
and Fisheries Exhibition.” 
steel-clad navy of the g-in. 


at the request of the Austrian Government. 
to hold in 1905 a “Naval, Shipping, 
The navy of ‘ wooden walls” and the 


gun will be brought into 
juxtaposition, and to 
inland dwellers who have 
never visited a naval 
port or dockyard the 
history of our country 
as a sea power thus told 
in realistic actuality will 
put life and interest into 
knowledge acquired 
from paper and picture. 
Owners of relics, models, 
and pictures relating to 
the navy past and _ pre- 
sent will be requested 
to co-operate, while 
maritime exploration and 
discovery, ocean and 
inland navigation, and, 
in fact, all of interest on 
or under the waves will 
find its place in this 
mammoth display. 
Everything will be done 
to ensure that the exhi- 
bition is eloquently in- 
structive and eminently 
practical; even the 
entertainment side will 
have the flavour of sea, 
lake, or river. 


An Eventful Anni- 
versary.—It must not 
be overlooked that 1905 
is the first centenary of 
Britain’s most famous 
naval victory—that of 
Nelson at Trafalgar— 
and it has been rightly 
felt no better manner 
of commemorating that 
famous event could be 
hit upon than in devoting 
London’s premier resort 
to displaying the “ secret 
of England’s greatness.” 
A powerful honorary 
advisory committee is 
now being organised 
with Admiral Sir Ed- 
mund Fremantle as 
vice-president. 


The Suburbs.— 
When central London 
puts up its blue boards 
one still has the suburbs, 
where excellent perform- 
ances of London plays 
are to be seen. Indeed, 
I] have witnessed a 
really better perform- 
anc: at one of these 
by a George Edwardes 
provincial company than 
at Daly’s (or. the 
Gaiety. I see, by the 
way, that there is an 
unusually large supply 
of singers this autumn 
and that “drawma”— 
the real old-fashioned 
thing that gives you a 
twinge of anxiety even 
when you know it is all 
piffle—is likely to have 
a good market. 


A SCENE AT CONEY 


THE JAPANESE TROUPE OF JUGGLERS APPEARING AT THE ALHAMBRA 


The Ten-Ichi family are extremely clever. 


SCHOOLGIRLS 


IN BREECHES PLAYING 


ISLAND, NEW YORK 


They have never been in England before 


“THE RIVALS” 


This picture shows the girls at Queen's College School, Harley Street,'in Sheridan's masterpiece. 
figures, from left to right, are: Sir Anthony Absolute (Miss Ruth Herrick), Mrs. Malaprop (Miss Mfamwy 
Thomas), Captain Absolute (Miss Irene Hentschel, who also played the part of Julia), Lydia Languish 


(Miss Iris Fox), and Lydia's maid (Miss Hildegarde Gunn) 
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Coney Island.—At Coney Island, the popular beach resort on 
Long Island, the New York tripper is offered a multiplicity of 
“show” attractions that in point of numbers easily outrival anything 
attempted elsewhere in Amevica or Europe. The picture on this 
page shows the crowd at Dreamland, one of the “ parks ”—for at Coney 


Island Earl’s Court Exhi- 
bition would be called a 
park--watching the 
boats descending a water 
chute. Here there are 
double tracks so that 
two boats can be sent 
down together. At night 
the Dreamland chute is 
illuminated by a beauti- 
ful white tower 375 ft. 
high, which with its 
100,000 incandescent 
lights is visible for many 
miles out at sea. 


A Dictionary of the 
Drama.—tThere are 
always one or two men 
who are pointed out as 
having some magnum 
opus on hand which 
stands in the way of 
other accomplishments. 
The late Mr. Davenport 
Adams was one of them, 
and he died before 
adding the finishing 
touches to his long- 
promised Dictionary of 
the Drama. The first 
volume, however, will 
soon be issued by Chatto 
and- Windus. His Dic- 
tionary of Literature 
was so good that I have 
great hopes of the new 
work. Probably no type 
of art is so difficult to 
chronicle as the drama. 
It is here to-day and 
away to-morrow. Good 
theatrical books, more- 
over, rapidly run up in 
price—why, it is difficult 
to say. The late R. W. 
Lowe’s_ bibliography of 
the playhouse is a case 
in point, and a good 
Doran always fetches a 
very fair price. Mr. 
Davenport Adams 
always struck me as a 
rather pathetic figure. 
His well-known _ black 
velvet smoking jacket 
will be missed at first 
nights, for I never re- 
member having seen 
him in the regulation 
evening dress. It is 
astonishing how the 
personnel of first-night 
audiences changes. 


Japs at the Alham- 
bra,—A Russian dancer 
was lately hissed in a 
music-hall. No. such 
fate will encounter the 
Ten-Ichi troupe of con- 
jurers, for they are extra- 
ordinarily clever. There 
is in particular a trick 
with water which seems 
to spring up at the per- 
former’s will that is 
miraculous to look at. 
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“The Orchid ” 
At the Gaiety 


MR. GRATTAN AND MR. GROSSMITH 


As Mr. Chesterton, the Minister of Commerce, and his 
nephew, the Hon. Guy. Scrymgeour 


The Artist.—These clever silhouettes are 
the work of Mr. Harry Grattan, who is play- 
ing the part of Chesterton—got up to look 
like Mr. Chamberlain—in Zhe Orchid. Mr. 
Grattan is an Irishman, and though his hair 
is grey his years are quite young. He began 
acting as a child of five, making his débu¢ at 
the Surrey in Uncle Tom’s Cabin. By the time 
he was eleven he had starred as Richard III. 


MR. GROSSMITH AND MR. PAYNE 


Masquerading as the big Russian and the plucky 
little Jap 


The Silhouette. — Time was when the 
silhouette had a great vogue, but of recent 
years it has been used chiefly by provincial 
comic journals. It was named after Etienne 
Silhouet'e (1709-67). He was not an artist 
but French Minister of Finance, and to re- 
plenish the exhausted coffers of France he 
cut down expenses of every kind; so any 
curtailment came to be styled @ /a Silhouette. 
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In Silhouette. 
By Harry Grattan. 


4 


MR. GROSSMITH AND MR. PAYNE 


In the unemployed song, ‘It ain’t much enjoyment to 
ask for employment and only get work instead"’ 


“The Orchid.”.—Mr. George Edwardes 
has got in Zhe Orchid quite the best pro- 
duction he has ever put on at the Gaiety. It 
suffers a little from the dearth of 
clever girls which is affecting musical comedy 
all round ; the other hand, it gains 
immensely by its comedians, the most notable 
being Mr. George Grossmith,  jun., 
Mr. Edmund Payne. 


curious 


on 


and 


THE FUNNY DUEL SCENE 


The figures, from left to right, are: The Hon. Guy Scrymgeour (Mr. George Grossmith) ; Meakin, the gardener (Mr. Edmund Payne); Dr. Ronald Fausset (Mr. Mackinder) ; 
M. Frontenbras ; Comte Raoul de Cassignat (Mr. Robert Nainby); and M. Merignac (De Cassignat's second) 
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A RACY ROMANCE TURNED INTO A PICTURESQUE PLAY 


‘“‘Sweet Kitty Bellairs”—by Agnes and Egerton Castle—Adapted by David Belasco. 


By on 
> chiefly of fitting the action more persistently round the personality of Miss Henrietta Crosman, who played the 
leading part, but the general characterisation and the scheme of imbroglio are retained. For stage purposes—mainly, no doubt, for the purpose of giving a brighter colour 
to the company and for keeping the male characters together throughout the action—all the ‘‘ gentlemen” and ‘‘sparks’’ of the book have been turned into brother officers 

in a regiment about to embark (for the wars in Flanders) from Bristol 


The play differs somewhat from the book for the purpo 


Byron 

Mr. Belasco’s new play, founded on The Bath Comedy of Agnes and Egerton Castle, has been played at the Belasco Theatre, New York, with Miss Henrietta Crosman in the 

chief part. Kitty, a popular young widow, has advised Lady Standish, whose husband neglects her, to revive his interest by flirting with another man. The young wife 

involves herself in an affair with Lord Verney, with whom as it turns out Kitty is in love. A duel between Lord Verney and the husband being imminent, Kitty and Lady 

Standish go to Lord Verney's room late at night to induce him to avoid the meeting. The two women are found in the officer's quarters by some of his drunken comrades, 

among them Lady Standish’s husband, Kitty by a ruse succeeds in getting Lady Standish out of the room unobserved and bears the brunt of the scandal alone. Lord 
Verney, to save the situation, represents Kitty as his affianced wife. This leads to further complications, which at the end of the play are finally straightened out 
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Competition—The Seven Prizewinners. 


DARBY AND 
Sixth Prize—Miss G. Lazenby, Castlebar, Sydenham Hill 


he season for snapshots is now in full 
swing. We pay each week the 
sum of 
ONE GUINEA 
for the best snapshot which we receive 
during that week. All the letters in this 
Competition must be sent to the Kodak 
Editor, and all photographs, exclusive of 
the prizewinners, will be returned imme- 
diately if accompanied by a stamped 
and addressed envelope, except those we 
desire to retain for publication purposes 
either in connection with the competition 
or elsewhere. For these we pay 
HALF-A-GUINEA 

each for the copyright. Every photo- 
graph must have plainly written on the 
back the name and address of the sender 
and a clear description of the subject. 
Original topics rather than pretty views 
are desirable. 

This week, in addition to our prize- 


JOAN THE CALF’S HEAD 


THE DIVER 
Third Prize—R. Lloyd, Culver House, Linden House, Bedford 


TT Es 


Win 


PISA CATHEDRAL, LEANING TOWER, AND BAPTISTRY 


Seventh Prize—S. H. im Thurn., The Grove, Jersey 
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Fifth Prize—Miss A. M. Hicks, Belmont, Woodside Park, N. 


winners, we have pleasure in highly 
commending the following subjects :— 
“A Reader of THE Tater,” L. J. 
Lapizburn, 3, Richmond Gardens, 
Bournemouth, ‘‘ Girls Washing Clothes 
in Lake Como," Mrs. Holt, 25, Fulwood 
Park, Liverpool. ‘‘ The Mid-day Meal," 
Andrew Rintoul, Fairleigh House, New- 
castle, Ireland. ‘‘ Testing a New Yacht,” 
C, Breach, 1, Matlock Road, Eastbourne. 
“Rétour de la Péche, Cannes,’’ Alfred 
Barritt, 111, New Oxford Street, W.C. 
“The Abbey of Hautecombe,"’ C, O. 
Lambert, Grand Hotel, Bernascon, Aix- 
les-Bains. ‘‘ Rain Clouds at Sunset," 
Oswald Patterson, Lewin Road, Streat- 
ham. ‘‘The Old Divitche Monastery,” 
Miss Campbell, Tcherkassowsky Pér( ou- 
lok, Moscow. ‘ Sail Drill,’' Lieutenant 
Snagge, R.N., Naval Barracks, Chatham. 
‘““A Group of Bisharins in the Sahara 
Desert,’’ Miss E. C. Pepper, Amberley. 


A WELSHMAN 
Fourth Prize—The Hon. Mrs. Bouverie., Rockville, Tenby 
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Our Photographic Competition—The Seven Prizewinners. 


YOUNG NATURALISTS 
First Prize—H. Lazenby, York 


DORIS AND HER PLAYMATES 


Second Prize—Mrs. F. E. Charles, Timberlam, Charlwood, Surrey 
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A Motor Picnic—How I Spent my Bank Holiday. 


Campbell & Gray 
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GHE- LAREER. 


LAST WEEK OF THE PRETTY CHILDREN COMPETITION. 
Photographs must be Sent in Not Later than Next Tuesday. 


This competition started in our issue of May 18 and closes with 

the present issue. All intending competitors have to do is to 
send ina photograph of any pretty child, either their own or the 
child of any of their relations or friends. Any competitor may send 
in as many photographs as he or she pleases, but each photograph 
must be accompanied by a full’set of thirteen coupons, one of which 
has been appearing during each week the competition lasts. A 
coupon will be found each week on the last page of THE TATLER, 
z.é., the page facing the inside back cover, 

The task of deciding which are the three prettiest children 
will be undertaken by Lady Conan Doyle, the wife of the creator 
of ‘Sherlock Holmes,” and Mrs. Thomas Hardy, wife of the dis- 
tinguished novelist, and the decision of these ladies must be regarded 
as absolutely final. Each photograph sent in must have written 
clearly on the back of it the name and address of the sender as 
well as the full name and address of the original. 

Photographs may be taken either by professional or amateur 
photographers, but in all cases they must be non-copyright. For 
the benefit of those who perhaps do not understand what this 
means I may repeat what I said in a previous issue, Roughly 
speaking, the law concerning photographs is this: If you have a 
photograph taken by a professional photographer and pay him for 
it the copyright is yours; that is to say, you can dispose of it for 
publication as you wish. If youdo not pay for the taking of the 
photograph the copyright is the property of the man who took it, 
and he can refuse permission to have it published. We reserve to 
ourselves the right to publish without payment any photograph or 
photographs received in connection with this competition, and the 
sending to us of a photograph by any competitor must be taken as 
implying full permission for us to publish it. This competition 
began in our issue of May 18, but there is still time to enter for it 
as back numbers can be obtained either direct from the publishers 
or from any bookstall or newsagent. 


Points tobe Remembered.—t. No photographs under any circum- 
stances will be returned. 2. The competition closes with our 
present issue, and photographs, which must be addressed to “ The 
Pretty Children Editor, THE TATLER, Great New Street, E,C.,” will 
only be received between Wednesday, August 10, and Tuesday, 
August 16, 


FIRST PRIZE 


A Magnificent .Tulip-pattern Solid Silver Tea and 
Coffee Service with Hot-water Jug 


The exact reproduction of the set built by the Association of Diamond 
Merchants, Ltd, for the Glasgow Exhibition to represent English 
silver work. Valued at £55 


SECOND PRIZE 
A Lady’s Green Levant Morocco Dressing Bag 


Fitted with a set of nine faceted English cut-glass bottles mounted 
in massive ‘ Repoussé”’ sterling silver, sterling silver clock, two 
African ivory hair brushes, one each hat and cloth brush, shoe horn, 
button hook, paper-knife, glove-stretcher, powder box, lady’s com- 
panion complete with twelve manicure pieces, finest pearl handles 
and Sheffield steel. The leather fittings comprise stationery case, 
pen and pencil, bevelled-edge mirror, folding table jewel case, purse, 
housewife (fitted with needles, pins, &c.), card case, note book, ink 
pot, match box, folding spirit lamp, and leather-covered folding curling 
tongs with ivory handles. Valued at £50 


THIRD PRIZE 
A Diamond Daisy-pattern Necklet 


With loop for attaching pendant. Every stone clear set and mounted 
in best quality gold, Valued at £35 


Our Twelfth Double Acrostic Prize Competition. 


RULES FOR THIS SERIES 


I. The series consists of thirteen double 
acrostics issued consecutively from July 6. 
THE TATLER will give to the solver who 
solves correctly the largest number of these a 


7. Country solvers are warned not to post 
later than Saturday, and all that halfpenny 
stamps very often lead to delay and loss. 


Solution of Double Acrostic No. 3 
(Twelfth Series) 


A.M.O.S., Algebar, Arho, Altanower, Aenea, Aldebaran, 
Ashbury, Alnwick, Abna, Arvalana, April, Amsted, 
Altona, Aredane, Audax, Atalanta; Bydand, Berks, 
Buscot, Bunting, Beauvillions, Boofer-lady, Blackie, 
Bluebags, Baker, Bukhso, Brislington, Buxsted, Beppo, 
Barbara, Boscombe, Bavette, Bakshante, Bulbul, Bimbo, 
Bydif, Carlos, Charingthay, Cabbaloff, Carrickduff, 
Caddles, Claribel, Cass, Castledene, Chuffo, Caledonia, 
Caldan, Chinchin, Claudia, Coomb, Cherry-bobs, C.R., 
Chipper, Cambridge, Cwrwda, Cymric, Corrib, Chippie, 


prize of 45, and two prizes of £3 and £2 
respectively to those who solve the next 
largest number. It must be understood that 
no one can win more than one first, second, 
or third prize in the year, but the winner of a 
lower prize may try for a higher one. 


2. The uprights of the acrostics must be 
guessed exactly and no alternatives can be 
accepted. For the lights or cross-bars alter- 
native guesses may be sent, but they must 
fit the light exactly. Not more than two words 
may be sent for each light. 


3. It must be understood that the Acrostic 
Editor’s decision is final in all cases, and that 
no correspondence can be entered into on any 
subject. 


4. If two or more solvers “tie” in the 
competition special extra acrostics may be 
given for the guessing off of the “tie,” 
or the prize may be divided among the 
“tied ” solvers, or some other method may be 
adopted. 


5. Answers must be delivered (addressed 
to “ The Acrostic Editor, THE TATLER, Great 
New Street, London, E.C.”) not later than first 
post on the second Monday following the date 
of issue, Ze., answers to the sixth acrostic 
(dated August 10) must be delivered not later 
than first post on Monday, August 22. 


6. All solutions should bear at the top of 
the page in large print letters a pseudonym 
of not more than twelve letters. ‘* Made-up” 
names are the best. Female diminutives like 
“May” or “ Mab” are objected to as leading 
to confusion. The real name and address 
must also be sent in. If the Acrostic Editor 
cannot read the solutions they will be dis- 
qualified. Only one answer can be allowed 
on one sheet, and the sheets should be halves 


of note paper. 
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2. See Martin Chuzzlewit. e 

3. Alfred Tennyson and Alfred Austin. 

5. See Midsummer Night's Dream. 

6. The Acrostic Editor cannot see how you can hang 
“nothing "’ across a horse's ears. 

Correct answers to No. 3 have been received from: 
Amabelle, Arosa, Agag, Awdry, Arlechsite, Abcertes, 
Aston, Almeria, Alsagon, Aulton, Aylwards, Attrafala, 


AVE DH 


Double Acrostic No. 6 
(Twelfth Series) 


The feast-day of the feathered saint draws near 
And ope’s a period to all sportsmen dear. 
That period you will find expressed right here. 


1. These may be men or else they may be things ; 

They bring the swift birds down despite their 
wings. 

They're going north together row on row ; 

Without them shooting could not go on, no. 

‘My heart's in the Highlands, my heart is not here, 

My heart's in the Highlands chasing the deer, 

Chasing the wild deer and following” thts so, 

“My heart's in the Highlands wherever I go.” 


. Seek the Angara near the Baikal lake 

. Where Russia has her empire now at stake. 
I flow into it coming from the south. 
My namesake in the Volga finds a mouth. 

. The youth who climbed the mountain slopes of ice 
Carried a banner with a strange deyice, 
“ Excelsior,’’ which may translated be 
Just as we here express it. You will see. 

5. Here in a north light on his model’s pose 
The artist paints, and so the picture grows. 

. Cheap tickets, lengthy trains—mostly third class— 
Crammed full of noisy folks with lungs of brass} 
Off for a holiday. So let them pass. 
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Chelfish, Chiria, Cherie, Dogfox, Daisy, Dumnorix, 
Decanus, Diddums, Dolabella, Dodo, Daddy, Duberley, 
Dilatory, Darekil, Dignity, Dubious, Dowdsir, Dewan- 
khas, Dearthing, Doune, Elswitha, Enos, Eliot, Evilgar, 
Esperance, Electra, Eighty-two, Fuelma, Flarelight, 
Fortiter, Filletoville, Flosager, Fidelia, Fog, Fulwood, 
F. Bones, Freda, Francis, Florodora, Fiora, Golo, 
Gumberbird, Gasco, Geralec, Gargoyle, Gooney-goop, 
Gartonsar, Gala, Geskwick, Gatherso, Glevum, Grim- 
stone, Golfoozler, Gloyns, Herr-oil, Horsa,. Heath, 
Howitzer, Hadith, Jinko, Jap, Jacko, Joker, Jersey, 
Jack-absolute, Kiwi, Keewee, Keys, Karker, Kamsin, 
Keepatit, Kaschcasch, Klara, Kingsan, Ko, Kytebar, 
Kempsey, Kettle, Lhasa, Lannie, Lord-jim, Lengthing- 
ton, Leep, Leirum, Lavender, Lutra, Louth, Minorca, 
Madelfat, M.L.H., Mees, Moremie, Miesmine, Marie, 
Mereworth, Magglekind, Muggleton, Minschen, Macau- 
dax, Mahtal, Mars, Marion, Manor, Mitcord, Monazite, 
Mummer, Muswell, Mudjekeewis, Maxima, Monty, 
Mouth, Nibs, Nacnud, Nimble, Nedals, Novice, Namrag, 
Oak, Olea, Ortron, O.X.Y., Ole-miss, Ozia, Omar, Osoesi, 
Pacdam, Pirouette, Petite, Pophen, Peverel, Pongo, Pearl, 
Pachyderm, Pord, Pixie, Penguin, Primavera, Paris, 
Pluto, Polmood, Punjab, Pongkyle, Park, Pompom, 
Quack-quack, Queerlock, Raven, !Ronalik, Rumtifoo, 
Roma, Reindeer, Rock, Reeders, Roy, Rough, Robbin, 
Silver-fox, Sheward, Sweetbells, Spartan, Skyscraper, 
Supercargo, Soprano, Scafell, Skerry: Snibbets, Sunny- 
jim, Snaffle, Scraps, Swansnest, Sivart, She, Splendide, 
Seastar, Saltpan, Snipe, Square, Shadwell, Sturford, 
Salmon, Squeak, St. Quentin, Senga, Sa, Talbot, Tor- 
mead,:Teufel, Tufted-hen, Tobias jenn, Tatticalli,'Towser, 
Tarbaby, Tax, Templemaj, Taffy, Tryandu, Talfourd, 
Truth, Tina, Troloss, Tamworth, Tiptilted, Tidy-hero, 
Theodore, The-fiddler, Usher, Usgood, Victor, Vinna, 
Victoria, Vilikins, Wyst, SEEMED Widow-twigg, 
Wynell, Winifred, Wylemore, Wimbledon, We-two, 
Wild-violet, Waver, Wildman, Wamdee, Worthing, 
Whatho, Wizard, Wasp, Weel, Yoko, Yasmar, Yellow, 
Yelleklub, Zika, Zulu, Z.Y.X. 


As E. Judge continues to send answers without a pseu- 
donym they are credited to ‘‘ Boscombe.” 

“ Ronpu” and. “ Penguin’’ are credited with) correct 
answers to No. 1 omitted byerror. If ‘‘ Penguin ’’ would 
send answers on an ordinary half-sheet of note paper 
there would be less chance of her answer slipping. 

“Heath” is credited with the pseudonymless answer 
to No. 1 allotted to ‘‘ Riccarton,”’ and ‘‘ Taffy '’ with the 
pseudonymless answer to No. 1 from Weston-super- 
Mare. It is advisable to put the pseudonym. 

No. answer to. No. 1 was received from ‘ Sturford,"’ 
and the pseudonymless answers are not his from the 
writing. It was not a forecast. ‘Eton College’’ would 
not have fitted in. ‘‘Cwrwda"’ is registered. 


Eleventh Series 


An answer to No. 11 from ‘‘ Fiora’’ arrived on 
Tuesday,'July 26; that is,a monthjlate. Itis post-marked 
at Edinburgh, July 25. Itis correct. If this delay is the 
fault of the post office ‘‘ Fiora should complain to the 
G.P.O. 
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Current Games, 


The Northumberland Lawn 
Tennis Meeting.—The great attrac- 
tion at the Northumberland lawn 
tennis meeting was H. L. Doherty, 
who, of course, won the singles 
without much difficulty. There is 
no reason why the champion should 
not have a little gentle practice at 
local meetings, though in the early 
‘days of lawn tennis when the two 
Renshaws and H. F. Lawford had 
outstripped all their competitors those 
three players took no part in any 
tournaments except the meetings at 
Wimbledon andin Dublin. Probably 
their abstention from competing else- 
where was due to a dread of even the 
suspicion of pot-hunting, but how- 
ever well-intentioned | am not sure 
that their policy was a wise one. The 
very fact that their superiority was so 
marked lent an educational value to 
their play while lawn tennis was still 
in its infancy in many parts of 
England. 


The Imperial Idea.—When P. F. 
Warner becomes possessed of an 
idea he does not lightly let it drop. 
Just as his sojourn on the illimitable 
veldt convinced Mr. Chamberlain 
that England is a_ played-out 
country, Mr. Warner’s Australian tour per- 
suaded him that county cricket is a mere 
parochial affair whose interests must never be 
allowed to stand in the way of imperial test 
matches. Through the medium of the West- 
minster Gazette Mr. Warner never ceases to 
remind us that county cricket is a means to 
an end, the end, of course, being to defeat the 
Australians when next they are our visitors. 
It is impossible not to admire Mr. Warner’s 
enthusiasm in the cause of international 
cricket, but occasionally, I am afraid, he lets 
his enthusiasm get the better of his common 
sense. We all agree with him that it would 
be a good thing if such interesting fixtures as 
the Australians against the Gentlemen could 
be revived and if in the matches between the 
M.C.C. and the Australians the club could 
be more adequately represented. All this 
goes without saying. 


Mistaken Enthusiasm. — Mr. Warner, 
however, I think, is mistaken when he puts 
forward the plea, as he did a couple of 
weeks back in the Westminster Gazette, that 
as the Australians are our guests we should 
treat their wishes as law. Now this is essen- 
tially a matter in discussing which we should 
get rid of all cant. By all means let the 
Australians when they visit us be treated 
with complete courtesy and hospitality, but 
also in a businesslike spirit. They are no 
more our guests than are the visitors of the 
Savoy the guests of the manager of that hotel. 
If it is decided to revive such interesting fix- 
tures as matches between the Australians and 
the Gentlemen and the Australians and the 
North of England it must be in accordance 
with the wishes of the great body of English 
cricketers and not because it is supposed that 
such matches would be acceptable to our 
visitors. Indeed, I can conceive nothing 
more likely to create friction between English 


Sports, 
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and Australian cricket than for the impres- 
sion to get abroad that the interests of our 
domestic cricket were to be sacrificed to any 
mistaken feelings of hospitality regarding an 
Australian tour in this country. 


A. G. Steel on the Australian Visits.—As 
captain of the M.C.C. last winter in Australia 
Mr. Warner by his tact and good sportsman- 
ship unquestionably increased the feeling of 
comradeship between English and Australian 
cricketers, and it is a pity that he should even 
seem to diminish his good work by suggésting 
that undue prominence should be given to the 
next visit of the Australians to our shore. 
Mr. Warner is probably not old enough to 
remember the feeling of hostility against the 
Australian visits which appeared in English 
cricket circles towards the end of the eighties. 
How strong this feeling was at one time can 
be seen by what Mr. A. G. Steel wrote in the 
Badminton in 1888 : “ We do not want the 
Australians again for certainly five years. 
Their first few teams encouraged and gavea 
fillip to English cricket, and our return visits 
were of equal service to them. But the thing 
has been too much laboured, and we in Eng- 
land are now weary of those continued inva- 
sions, not because the Australian players are 
unpopular with us at home but because we 
want to devote the next few years to our own 
domestic cricket affairs.’ Since 1896 the 
feeling to which Mr. Steel gave expression in 
the paragraph I have just quoted has for- 
tunately completely disappeared, but I believe 
it might make itself felt again if an impres- 
sion grew up that our domestic cricket was 
being subordinated to the interests of an 
Australian tour in this country. 


A. P. Day and G. N. Foster.—A cor- 
respondent has written to ask me if I can let 
him know the exact averages of G. N. Foster 
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and A, P. Day for Malvern. I suggest 
that he can obtain the information 
he requires by writing direct to the 
players themselves. Speaking from 
memory I should say each of them 
must have an average of several 
hundred. I have no figures by me, 
but I have a distinct impression that 
young Day and Foster make centuries 
for the Malvern eleven with the 
regularity of clockwork. If they 
follow the family tradition I assume 
that Day is bound for Cambridge and 
Foster for Oxford, where all sorts of 
cricket triumphs should await them. 


Two Essex Bowlers. — Essex 
cannot be considered altogether for- 
tunate in the matter of bowlers. 
Without any intention of reviving the 
controversy concerning Mead it may 
be said that at the present moment 
the fortunes of Essex would look con- 
siderably brighter if the county had 
the assistance of both Mead. and 
Young. No doubt the committee did 
not drop Young without due con- 
sideration, but many good judges are 
of opinion that heis still quite capable 
of troubling even the best batsmen. 
I saw Young bowling a few weeks 
back in a Saturday-afternoon match 
near Brentwood, where none of the batsmen 
could look at him. It was not a first-class 
match, but the side which Young bowled 
out contained a large percentage of county 
cricketers who certainly could not'be frightened 
out by any bowler. Young’s bowling not 
only came off the pitch at a tremendous pace 
but got up in the most embarrassing fashion 
from time to time. Young may not be the 
bowler he was when he completely tucked up 
the Australians in the first match of their 
tour in 1899, but with any help from the 
wicket he is still a very useful man to have on 
one’s side. 


Public Schools v. M.C.C.—The M.C.C. 
and Public Schools match was not as interest- 
ing as it might have been owing to the 
unrepresentative character of both teams, 
The M.C.C. eleven was certainly not strong 
enough to test the pick of the public schools, 
and in the absence of Bailey of Harrow and 
Foster and Day of Malvern the public school 
team was not as strong as it might have been 
made. Tebbutt of Leys School played excel- 
lently for his 49. He has, I believe, a qualifi- 
cation for Surrey, and if so he is exceedingly 
likely to get a trial at the Oval. By the way, 
the reproach of being a uitlander eleven can 
no longer be brought against the Surrey team. 
The side that played Notts last week were, 
with the exception of Leys, all natives of 
Surrey. Tom Hayward was born in Cam- 
bridgeshire, but his family have so long been 
connected with Surrey that he cannot fairly 
be considered an alien. Thompson, as usual, 
proved a stumbling block to the schoolboys at 
Lord’s and took nine wickets for 64 runs. 
Probably Carlin, Wainwright, and Thompson 
were sufficiently good bowlers to test the 
batting resources of the boys, but the M.C.C,’s 
batting was not of the nature to try the 
bowling powers of our public schools, 
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A Cool Batsman.—Until the bank holi- 
day last week I had not seen J. E. Raphael 
batting this year. 1 had often watched him 
as a boy at Merchant Taylors’ make hundreds 
of runs, but even after his big innings in the 
Oxford and Cambridge match last year I was 
sceptical as to whether he had the makings 
of a great batsman in him. If his display 
against Notts may be taken asa fair sample 
of his wares I have not the slightest doubt 
that if Raphael devotes himself at all seriously 
to cricket for the next three or four years he 
will become one of the most reliable run- 
getters in the country. At present he is a bit 
short of strokes and depends for the most 
part on his powerful forward play, but an in- 
telligent batsman can always add to the 
répertoire of his strokes. Raphael, however, 
evidently possesses what is far more valuable 
than scoring strokes—the power to face a 
crisis with complete equanimity. When he 
came in to bat against Notts the position of 
Surrey was distressing in the extreme. John 
Gunn was apparently unplayable, and both 
Abel and Baker had been dismissed for one 
run apiece. It is nota pleasant experience 
for any cricketer to have to face John Gunn 
and 30,000 spectators with the telegraph board 
showing two wickets for 2 runs. Raphael, 
however, was quite unmoved and set about 
the bowling as if he was playing in an 
ordinary club match. My good friend, 
C. W. Alcock, declares that at Ja pinch in a 
cricket match he would always like a foot- 
baller on his side. They are for the most 
part big-hearted men, accustomed to face big 
crowds, and have no time for nerves. Cer- 
tainly Raphael’s bank-holiday innings seemed 
‘to support Mr, Alcock’s dictum, 

Divided Responsibility.—Expert opinion 
seems to be divided, as to who ought to be 
held responsible for the state of things that 
arose when substitutes were 
allowed to take the place of 
P. F. Warner and G. W. 
Beldam in the Gentlemen 
and Players’ match at the 
Oval—the respective captains 
or the Surrey committee. 
Personally I feel no doubt 
that the responsibility should 
rest with the captains, and 
that the Surrey committee 
would have been exceedingly 
ill-advised if they had taken 
any steps in the matter. As 
to the suggestion I read in 
‘some newspaper that the 
M.C.C, ought to punish the 
Surrey committee by declar- 
ing that in future all Gentle- 
men and Players’ matches at 
the Oval should be ranked as 
‘second class, it is too absurd 
for serious consideration. 
There is no body of men in 
the world less likely than the 
M.C.C. committee to pay 
‘attention to irresponsible 
journalistic suggestions, espe- 
-cially when those suggestions 
are tinctured with spite. 


The Difficulty of being 
Consistent.—The pitfalls of 
journalistic cricket or cricket- 
ing journalism become more 
‘evident every day. Mr. Mac- 
Laren recently in his column 
in the Daily Chronicle had 
-a word of reproach for the 
weporters who extol certain 


bowlers at the expense of the fieldsmen. Yet 
in describing the Yorkshire and Lancashire 
match Jast Tuesday week Mr. MacLaren him- 
self declared that ‘our fielding and catching 
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Whose bowling has had much to do with the 
success of Lancashire 


from four o’clock onward, with the game in a 
critical position, was quite the worst exhibition 
we have given this year—at a time, too, when 
our two bowlers, who did far the best work, 
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wanted every assistance possible.” In truth, 
it is quite as difficult to be consistent in all 
that one writes as it is to be consistent in 
batting and bowling, or even fielding. 


A Trying Experience.—Brilliant wicket- 
keeper as Mr. W. Findlay undoubtedly is | 
doubt if the Lancashire committee was wise 
in selecting the bank-holiday fixture at Leeds 
for his first county match of the season. 
Perfect wicketkeeping cannot be preserved 
in a glass case, and whatever practice Mr. 
Findlay may have at Ludgrove, school 
cricket and county cricket are two very 
different affairs. This point of view ap- 
parently has very little influence with county 
committees, for on the day that Findlay was 
playing his first county match of the year at 
Leeds Mr. Budgen was being initiated into 
the delights—and terrors—of first-class cricket 
at the Oval. As Mr. Budgen was run out 
before he had time to get set it was impos- 
sible for those in the ring to form any real 
idea of his powers; Mr. Shuter, however, 
I believe, considers that he has in him the 
making of a second Briggs. This is high 
praise indeed from the old Surrey captain. 


Concerning George Hirst. —I suppose 
there can be no doubt that the most popular 
of living cricketers is George Hirst. Yorkshire 
has had many cricketers who in their day 
were idols in their own county, but Hirst 
seems to be as popular outside Yorkshire 
as he is in it. As I read all the praise that 
was showered on Hirst the week before his 
benefit match I could not help thinking that 
it is just as well for him that he is a level- 
headed Yorkshireman. No doubt Hirst 
deserves all the good things that were said 
about him, but it is trying a man’s modesty 
very highly to read an account of his virtues 
and achievements day after day. I have only 
spoken to Hirst once in my 
life, when I came across him 
in Yorkshire about a fort- 
night after the test match 
at the Oval in 1892. You 
cannot discover much of a 
man’s character by _ ten 
minutes conversation with 
him, but I frankly admit that 
if it had been my good 
fortune to win a great inter- 
national cricket match as 
Hirst did at the Oval I should 
not have been as modest 
about my achievement as he 
was. Yorkshiremen are sup- 
posed to be blessed by the 
Almighty with a good conceit 
of themselves, but whatever 
Hirst may think of York- 
shiremen in general, and 
George Hirst in particular, he 
does not obtrude his opinion 
on strangers. He must, I 
take it, be conscious that 
he is an exceedingly great 
cricketer, but he carries no 
outward and visible sign of 
this consciousness. He has 
had a bumping benefit and 
nobody can say that he has’ 
not well deserved it. York- 
shire cricketers have no cause 
to complain that their merits 
meet with insufficient recog- 
nition. 1 wonder if any 
county has behaved with 
more loyalty to its players 
than Yorkshire. 


RHE VATE ER 


t was noon on 
the hottest 

day of the week 
of heat wave and 
I was leaning 
against the rail- 
ings of Regent’s 
Park and gasp- 
ing for air when 


I saw a man 
come flying 
along at a speed 
which — seeing 


that he was stout 
—was suicidal in 
such weather. 

As he came 
nearer I uttered an exclamation of astonishment. I recognised in 
the reckless pedestrian my old friend, J. Delacour Daubigny, 
journalist, author, and dramatist. 

“My dear Daubigny,” I exclaimed as he came up to me panting, 
“what on earth is the matter? Are you training for a race?” 

“No,” he snarled, “ escaping from one-—the human race. Don’t 
stop me—I’m looking for a lunatic asylum. You don’t know one 
about here, do you?” 

“No,” I said, ‘I don’t. There’s the lunatic ward at Marylebone 
Workhouse, but I doubt if you are eligible. Have a cigar and come 
and sit down and tell me what’s the matter.” 

I opened the gate of the private enclosure with my key and went 
in, and we sat down under a tree. 

Then my friend, Delacour Daubigny, began to tell me his woes. 

‘My dear fellow,” he said, ‘‘you have no conception how people 
worry me. If I were to go into a court of law and state in the 
witness box what happens to me in the course of a week the learned 
judge would look at me severely over his spectacles and ask me if | 
understood the nature of an oath.” 

**T suppose you ave bothered a bit.” 

“ Bothered ! Good heavens, man! People seem to think that I 
am a deputy Providence with nothing to do but to attend to other 
people’s business, watch over and protect the unfortunate, buy 
anything that other people want to get rid of, and give advice per 
return of post.” 

“You have the reputation of being a philanthropist. 
should your ordinary experience upset you so much to-day ?” 

‘“Why? Because the last straw breaks the camel’s back. The 
last straw in my case consists of three cakes of soap.” 

“ Three cakes of soap ?” 

“Yes; at half-a-crown a cake. But let me pour my woes into 
your ear ; it will relieve the strain on my nerves.” 

“Pour ! my dear Daubigny,” | replied sympathetically, ‘‘ my ears 
are at your service.” 

The excited journalist drew a large bundle of papers from his 
pocket and spread them out on his knees. 

“Look,” he said, “this is my morning’s correspondence. 
I have to write 7,000 words a day for my living; times are bad and 
I am just making bread and cheese, and this sort of thing is forced 
upon me by the first post. 

“These marked with a red tick are requests for subscriptions to 
various funds, benefits, institutions, and testimonials. They add 
up to £75. This letter is from a lady who wants me to recommend 
her to an hotel where they will allow her to have her Newfoundland 
dog, who has eczema, in her private apartments. This is from a 
young man who has written a drama in five acts and encloses it, 
written in hieroglyphics and on both sides of the paper. This 
is from a gentleman who is going to call this afternoon with a patent 
non-refillable bottle which he thinks I might introduce to Sir Thomas 
Dewar. This is from a young lady who wants an introduction to 
Mr. Beerbohm Tree as she has a little sister who wants to go on the 
stage at once without paying the academy fees. This is from a man 
who encloses a Latin passage from a medical work and will | send 
him a literal translation. As to the others, they are requests for my 
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autograph or someone else’s, ‘which perhaps I will kindly obtain? ; 
offers of literary assistance from amateurs who would take a fixed 
salary ; samples of patent medicines which I might like to try and 
‘say what I think of them’; five are requests for tickets for the 
Zoo for next Sunday ; two for information as to the doctoring of 
dogs, and one is a suggestion that I shall find £1,000 towards the 
financing of a gentleman who has a great invention, the details of 
which he is not at liberty to divulge.” 

‘“* But you have a secretary,” I said. 

“ He is on his holiday. 
asylum till he comes back.” 

“ Put the letters aside and don’t answer them.” 

‘* That won’t help me. People call—I am besieged.” 

** The servant can send them away.” 

“She does. Then they wait outside. One man—an Italian 
who wants me to give him £5 to get back to Italy—sings selections 
from the grand operas outside my study window all day long.” 

“An Italian ?” 

“Yes; for some extraordinary reason I have been besieged by 
foreigners for the last ten days. A fortnight ago I gave a Hungarian 
two shillings. He would talk to mein Magyar, and that was the only 
way to get rid of him. Since then I have been called upon bya 
Russian, a German, a Pole, a Greek, and a Luxemberger. ‘They all 
want a little assistance to enable them to return to their native land. 
The last man who came before the Italian was beautifully dressed ; 
he had a silk umbrella and a diamond pin, and the girl let him in 
because she thought he must be at least a foreign marquis. He 
asked for a sovereign and eventually said if I would give him 
half-a-crown it would save him from committing suicide.” 

“Only a foreigner would do that sort of thing.” 

“Nonsense! [| had a countryman the other day who said he was 
the son of a squire. He had been to the races and lost all his money 
and couldn’t pay his hotel bill. He asked me to change his cheque 
for £10 because he didn’t know anyone in London. I was out when 
he called first and they told him I shouldn’t be back till past 
midnight. He called at half-past twelve.” 

“ That must be a record in late calls,” I said smiling. 

‘Not at all,” replied Daubigny. ‘Last July we were rung up at 
half-past two in the morning. A servant got up and dressed and 
went to the front door. It was a man who said he used to be a post- 
man on our round and he had forgotten to call for his Christmas box 
in 1899.” 

“You are throwing the hatchet ! ” 

“No, I am speaking the absolute truth. That is nothing. Not 
long ago a lady drove up in a hansom and said she had just escaped 
from a lunatic asylum. Would I let her hide in my coal cellar as the 
keepers were in full pursuit? She was so violent and made such a 
noise that we showed her to the coal cellar, locked her in, and 
telephoned to the asylum, which was in London, for somebody to come 
and fetch her. I kept my reason through all that and did my work 
in the small hours locked in a room on the top floor. But the last 
straw has broken the camel’s back. These three cakes of soap——” 

‘ Ah, tell me about them.” 

“Last night a man I had known about twenty years ago in 
connection with a syndicate called on me ‘on important business.’ 
When he got in he explained that he wanted to sell some shares. 
in an oil mine. They were worth £5,000, but he was hard up and 
would take £2,000. I gave him a cigar and told him to go away. 

“This morning early he left a box containing three cakes of soap. 
If I wouldn’t buy his shares would I take the soap? The three 
cakes were 7s. 6d. He would call for the money in the evening. 
That finished me! I ran out of the house—my reason has given. 
way. What can! do?” 

“Do?” I said laughing, “ why, when he calls let the servant give 
him the soap back and say you never use any.” 

“* By Jove !” exclaimed the author, ‘I never thought of that. You 
have relieved my mind. 1’ll go back home and work.” 

And he did. 

I thought the heat wave had affected my friend, Daubigny. 
I have since ascertained that every word of his heartrending 
narrative is absolutely true. 


“Surely he can deal—-—” 
That is why I want to go into a lunatic 


~~ 
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Literary and Art Gossip. 


A New Book by Harry Furniss.—It is related of Samuel Rogers 
that when he had written poems of a quality that perhaps he knew as 
well as we do to-day were not first-rate he decided that in any case 
he would make them sell, and the great Turner was called in to 
illustrate them. The result was that Rogers’s not very fragrant 
verses commanded a considerable success. Mr. Harry Furniss is 
more fortunate than Rogers. When he has written a book he can 
illustrate it, and although there may be some 
who are not particularly interested in his 
many reminiscences there are none, I think, 
who will not admire the many fine drawings 
contained in his new book, Harry Furniss 
at Home. It is only two years ago since 
Mr. Furniss published his Confessions in two 
volumes. The same publisher, Mr. Fisher 
Unwin, shows his faith in Mr. Furniss as a 
“draw” by publishing yet this further well- 
illustrated and beautifully-printed book. 


Our ‘‘ Mutual” Friend.—Mr. Furniss is 
not only a fine artist but he is a good gossip. 
There are many pleasant stories about his 
friends in this volume, including one who was 
a friend of everyone who knew him—the late 
Max O’Rell—and another genial comrade of 
all men of letters—Mr. Joseph Hatton— 
whose kindly face stands out pleasantly in 
one of the illustrations. Mr. Furniss is 
clearly, however, not a student of Macaulay 
or he would never have talked about his 
“mutual” friends if he could have recalled 
all the severe things that Macaulay said of 
Croker, one of whose crimes was the use of 
this very word. However, for a good, racy, 
chatty book with a fine collection of illustra- 
tions that one is proud to retain in one’s possession let me commend 
Harry Furniss at Home. 


FROM 


Some Beautiful Pictures. —I have received the last four 
parts (17-20) of that wonderful collection of pictures issued by 
Mr. William Heinemann under the title of The Great Masters. 
There are to be twenty-five parts in all, and each contains four fine 


“HARRY FURNISS AT HOME” 
Written and illustrated by himself. 


Unwin) 
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photogravure plates of well-known pictures. There is an introduction 
and descriptive text by Sir Martin Conway. Each. part of The 
Great Masters costs five shillings, and I am inclined to think that 
this is the most remarkable feat in the way of art publishing that 
we have yet seen. Certainly each of these photogravure reproduc- 
tions is quite worth the five shillings asked for the four. Many, 
indeed, in the past would have paid a guinea for such a beautiful 
piece of work as “ The Watermill,” by Hobbema, or ‘‘ The Dead 
Christ,” by Carracci, not as well reproduced as here. 


The New Marryat.—My congratulations to Mr. John Lane on 
his new series of Marryat’s novels. At the present he has only 
published AZy. Midshipman Easy and Peter Simple, but I under- 
stand it is his intention to make a complete 
series in his new “ Pocket Library,” a series, by 
the way, of wonderfully pretty books. There 
are boys, I believe, who could still swallow 
the whole of Captain Marryat’s novels as I 
could in my youth, but these are well catered 
for by the Routledges and more recently by 
the Dents. Mr, Lane has rather prepared a 
book-lover’s edition of Marryat, and the book- 
lover, perhaps, is well content with some 
half-dozen of his works. To both Peter 
Simple and Mr. Midshipman Easy we have 
here introductions by Mr. W. Clark Russell, 
the novelist of our time who has best inherited 
the traditions of Marryat. 


Dramatic History.—Mr. John Murray may 
be congratulated on his singularly fine edition 
of the works of John Lothrop Motley, intnine 
volumes. In my young days Motley’s works 
were in the hands of two separate publishers, 
and a uniform edition then was impossible, 
at least in this country ; here, however, we 
have it at last well printed and well bound. 
If one could only persuade people to read these 
nine volumes instead of the nine last works 
of fiction that have entered the library we 
should secure the astonishing result that they 
would be compelled to pronounce Motley’s 
account of the rise of the Dutch Republic and the heroic achieve- 
ment of William the Silent to be more entirely dramatic than most 
of the novels that are issued. 


(T. Fisher 


The Sixpenny Shakspere—An interesting feature in the 
edition of Shakspere’s works which Mr. Heinemann is bringing out 
in his sixpenny ‘‘ Favourite Classics” is the series of frontispiece 
plates representing the great 
actors of all times in their prin- 
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cipal parts. It thus makes a 
special appeal to the rising 
generation of actors and 
actresses, and the following 
correspondence will, no doubt, 
be read with interest by the 
“ stage-struck ”? :— 


My Dear TreEE,—I was)delighted 
with the interest you expressed in the 
“‘Actors’ Edition "' of Shakespeare which 
I am preparing, and I beg you to allot 
toany of your students of the Academy 
of Acting who have satisfied you in 
their work sets of this edition of 
Shakespeare, which is printed on the 
model of one of the most beautiful 
historical editions of Shakespeare ever 
printed and which will show your 
young pupils in each play one great 
representative actor or actress in the 
character part with which he or she 
has been identified. I can only hope 
that the example they see and the fame 
that has descended upon those here 
represented will stimulate your stu- 
dents to emulate the efforts of the 
great actors and actresses of the past 
and present.— Believe me always 
yours sincerely, WM. HEINEMANN. 
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Dear !HEINEMANN,—I am writing, 
firstly, to wish every success to your 
new Shakespeare—I know with what 
care you are preparing it—and your 
fine energies could not be more finely 
employed than in helping to make 
the poet’s works the largest circu- 
lation in the world. Secondly, I 
am writing to express to you my 
hearty thanks for your generous offer 
to supply the students of the Dra- 
matic Academy with copies by way 
of annual prizes; they could not 
receive a more welcome and a prouder 
recognition.—Yours sincerely, 
HERBERT BEERBOHM TREE. 


AC Bau. 


By permission of the proprietors of * Punch” 


THE GREAT CONTEST, BLACK AND WHITE, AT THE NATIONAL SPORTING CLUB, MONDAY, MAY 380, 1892 
From ‘Harry Furniss at Home.” Written and illustrated by himself. (T. Fisher Unwin) 
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THE BRAN PIE. 


E is a gruesome affair when a minister of state is exploded 

in the open street as has recently, not for the first time, 
taken place in Russia, but despotism and assassination have 
always gone hand in hand. MKussia was ever a land of 
political murder long before Nihilists and other revolutionary 
fanatics were heard of. Obnoxious ministers and even 
sovereigns were removed by methods less scientific than 
the dynamite bomb, but quite as effective. The reason is 
obvious. If a private individual or a group of people has 
a grievance against the established order he or it wants to 
avenge a wrong or remove a disadvantage. In a consti- 
tutional country the wrong, or what is accounted such, is 
inflicted by the representatives of the majority and is in 
accordance with the will of the majority. To lay the blame 
on the individual minister or other agent of that will and to 
take vengeance on him is obviously futile. It is impossible 
to kill the majority of voters without declaring war on 
society generally. This is what some Anarchists do; but 
as a general rule men prefer to try to change the opinions 
of the majority and to obtain redress in a legal manner. 


\\ 7 hen, however, a country is governed nominally by an 
autocrat, really by a number of unconnected officials 


influenced chiefly by other officials, the personal element 


comes in at once. Russian rule is supposed to be the 
personal will of the Czar and is often the personal will of 
the minister who happens to have the Czar’s ear for the 
time. Hence in Russia, and there almost alone of states 
called European, there is some semblance of sanity in 
political assassination. Murder is the only speedy way of 
getting an unpopular politician out of office. Intrigue and 
indirect influence may do the business better, but these 
often fail and after all are only available for those who 
move in the same circles as the obnoxious minister; that is 
to say, for his colleagues. 


[pasteles the persistence of political assassination in 

Russia is very natural, like the persistence of revolu- 
tions and civil wars in the South and Central American 
republics. In some of these happy lands there would seem 
no necessity for fighting; they have a democratic constitu- 
tion and general elections and everything handsome about 
them. In practice, however, it turns out that the party in 
power, having hold of the ballot boxes, invariably claims a 
majority of votes and would only go out of office by senile 
decay were it not for the appeal to arms of the opposition. 
A skirmish with guns on the hillside settles the relative 
strength of parties as no mere voting can do. Votes 
may be manufactured or voters personated, but imaginary 
supporters cannot fire rifles. Assassination is sometimes 
practised, but rarely; the murder of a minister or an 
attempt on a president answers the purpose of a. bye- 


election. 
JE a despotic country the wronged, or at any rate irritated, 
person or community has only two alternatives as a 
rule—to endure the injury or to contrive a private vengeance 
on the individual theoretically or really responsible. In 
Russia the theoretical doer of all that is done in government 
is the Czar, and hence, when there has been any possibility 
of believing that this was true in fact as well as in law, the 
occupant of the throne has had a bad time. In the present 
reign the hypothetical autocrat is notoriously animated by 
the best and most peaceful intentions but lacking the reso- 
lute will to carry them out; hence what is done is due to 
the particular minister of state who is left with a free hand. 
The late Russian Minister of the Interior had written his 
name all over the Empire, and always as the champion of 
reaction and repression. Poles, Jews, Finns, and Germans 
had felt his heavy hand as well as all Russians suspected of 
political or religious unorthodoxy. So numerous and varied 
were his enemies that were it not that they interfered with 
each other he would probably have made a newspaper 
sensation before now. 


jE is quite possible for political assassination to be a crime 

but no blunder. If any foreseeing Frenchman had 
picked a quarrel with Bismarck in the hot days of his youth 
and shot him in a duel the world’s history would have been 
changed ; and though after 1871 the new machine of the 
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By Adrian Ross. 


German Empire worked by itself, yet a successful shot 
might have prevented the triple alliance and possibly the 
dual also. If President Kruger had been killed ten years 
ago by some desperado or some madman, would there have 
been any Transvaal War? Probably not. The combination 


* of skilful diplomacy with obstinate cunning which made 
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Oom Paul supreme over his burghers belonged to no other 
man at the time. 


Re eveneenary fanatics are at war with the settled order 
of a despotic state. The Minister of the Interior is 
charged with making war upon them and keeping them 
harmless. He is not so much an administrator as a general 
conducting a campaign. Kill the general and the odds are 
that confusion and dissension follow among his nearest 
subordinates while the new man appointed to the vacant 
post requires time to realise the state of the case and to 
become used to the methods of his work. In any case it 
is likely that the newcomer will be less dangerous to his 
unknown enemies than was his predecessor. If he is known 
to be of the same way of thinking and acting, he will be 
attacked before he has lad time to grasp the reins of office; 
if his views are not known and he begins by measures 
milder or less repressive than those in force before, he will 
have a certain respite which he will be tempted to prolong. 
It cannot be too carefully pointed out that in destroying 
German higher education, Finnish constitutional rights, and 
Jewish toleration, such a man as the late Plehve was really 
a revolutionary innovator. These things were anomalies in 
the Russian Empire, but they worked very well. The 
deceased minister set himself to reduce the entire State to 
the pattern of an orthodox autocracy, crushing out any 
local or racial originality. If his theories had been revo- 
lutionary instead of reactionary he would have been a 


Robespierre. 
New Robespierre’s death, which was really a political 
murder, however justified, did end the Terror, much 
against the will of most of those who overthrew him to save 
their own necks. It so happened that the virtuous Maxt- 
milian was the only man in France who could keep the 
Terror going. The murder of Marat by Charlotte Corday 
only made matters worse, for he was a politician already 
discredited by his own violence and almost disabled by 
disease. In this case the Terror was stronger for losing an 
uncouth and excessive champion; but when the right man 


was struck the guillotine ceased. 
E political assassination, therefore, it is often the case 
that by killing a particular man an effect can be pro- 
duced that can be reached in no other way. If that man 
is the architect as well as the manager of a policy, if he 
unites the thinking brain and the executing hand, to remove 
him is sure to paralyse one side, perhaps both, of his office 
unless a greater is ready to replace him. A mere sub- 
ordinate is useless as a victim unless he has brought 
excessive zeal to the performance of his duties. The first 
necessity for the revolutionary wanting to weaken an 
obnoxious policy is to find out what men are the real 
directors of this policy. Then peaceful, or at least non- 
murderous, methods may be employed to induce them to 
retire or change their policy. Should these fail or be im- 
practicable assassination is often a practical method with 
areal effect; the only trouble (besides the almost certain 
sacrifice of the murderer) is that the effect cannot be 
foreseen with any confidence. 


‘Two chemicals, absurdly cheap, 

And used for many harmless ends, 
You mix, in some seclusion deep, 

And give the product to your friends + 
And you may change a nation’s lot 
(It seems more likely you will not), 


You blow a minister to bits, 

And presently, by fate perverse, 
Another in his office sits 

Whom you consider even wotse— 
Or would consider such, I know, 
Were you not hanged a week ago. 
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GOLF AND GOLFERS. 


A hundred years ago as near as may be 

the southern coasts of England, now 
the happy holiday resort of thousands, pre- 
sented a very different appearance. England 
was mightily perturbed about the expected 
invasion of the country by Napoleon Bona- 


‘T here are countless other places that are 
thick with memories of 
Half-forgotten fights and battles long ago 
over which the peaceful golfer now plays. 
The field of Busaco and the Heights of 
Abraham are now occupied by golf links, and 


OPENING OF THE NEW GOLF CLUB AT ROMNEY SANDS 
The front of the clubhouse 


parte, and the inhabitants of the coastwar1 
towns lived in constant apprehension. The 
Government made the most elaborate prepara- 
tions. Temporary barracks were erected and 
troops concentrated at all likely spots, en- 
trenchments were made, bridges destroyed, 
the towns were put into a state of defence, and 
a string of martello towers mounting guns 
was erected all along the shores of Kent and 
Sussex. 
pus adequacy of these preparations was 
never put to the test, for Napoleon 
found reason to abandon his enterprise, and 
now only a few of these martello towers, 
looking like the relics of medieval warfare, 
serve on various golf links as memorials of 
. that stirring and by no means remote epoch. 


Nicos the Channel in the neighbourhood 

of Boulogne there are also vestiges of 
the French preparations. The fleet of trans- 
port barges was collected in the estuary of the 
Canche, and the French army was encamped 
on the cliffs at Aubengues, about three miles 
south of Boulogne. The site of the camp, 
which report says was also used by the old 
Romans, is stiJl clearly defined, and is now 
used as a golf links by the Boulogne golf club, 
the earthworks thrown up by Napoleon’s 
soldiers serving as hazards and_ bunkers. 
The Boulogne golfers in full blast of the 
entente cordiale are now holding a ser es of 
open competitions in which they specially 
invite the friendly rivalry of English golfers 
on the very spot on which Napoleon prepared 
his warlike designs against the British nation. 
The cards of invitation bear the French and 
British flags intertwined. Thus does the 
whirligig of time bring about its revenges, 
and thus does golf exercise its beneficent sway, 
treading close on the steps of war, obliterating 
its traces, or turning them into the paths of 
peace and friendship. 


the links round our own oft-harried coasts 
were the natural battlefields 


Where lay the mighty bones of ancient men, 
Old knights, and over them the sea wind sang 
Shrill, chill, with flakes of foam. 


Later the links were the common scenes ot 
assassinations, duels, and executions. <A 
gruesome old rule of golf provided that 
“stones, bones, and other break-clubs might 
be removed,” clearly showing that bones were 
at the time common objects of the golf links. 
In spite of Mr. Sidney Colvin there is suff- 
cient material for a voluminous work on the 
literary and historic associations 
of golf links quite apart from 


their natural beauty. 
a[pne question of Sunday golf 
has once more been hotly 
discussed, and the general con- 
sensus of opinion seems to be 
that it is a matter for the indi- 
vidual to decide for himself 
whether he shall or shall not 
play golf onthe Sabbath. There 
is no doubt that Sunday recrea- 
tion is a necessity for thousands 
of people who have no other day 
in the week to obtain the fresh 
air and exercise so needful in 
these days when the life work 
has to be performed in the close 
air of offices and warehouses in 
crowded cities. In clubs where 
Sunday golf is permitted there is no com- 
pulsion on any member to play on that day, 
and it savours of intolerance on the part of 
those who are against Sunday recreation to 
attempt to force their religious views on others. 


‘Tite employment of caddies has been used 

as an argument against Sunday golf, 
and it is assumed that the men and lads who 
are employed are thereby prevented from 
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By Garden G. Smith: 


attending church. Even if this were the case 
itis hard to see why the golf caddie should 
be denied the possession of a conscience and 
the right to spend his day in any lawful 
manner that he chooses. As a matter of 
fact the golf caddie is not a churchgoer, and 
if he were not carrying clubs he would in 
nine cases out of ten be wasting his day in 
idleness if not in actual mischief. At golf 
clubs the caddies are under the supervision 
and control of a caddie master, and- besides 
earning a substantial addition to the family 
exchequer they are kept out of temptation 
and taught manners and discipline. 
IE is stated that a London golfer has backed 
himself to play a golf ball from Cook’s 
office at Ludgate Circus and hole out in the 
fountain waters at Trafalgar Square in 
thirty - five strokes. The actual distance 
would easily be accomplished in that number 
of strokes, but the trouble would begin when 
the ball had to be lofted off the street into the 
fountain. The feat is to be attempted some 
Sunday morning at daybreak when the coast 
is clear. 


Gyuaiits exploits have been performed before. 

In the early part of the century a ball 
was Criven fom the golf-house on Urunts- 
field links, Edinburgh, over the top of 
Arthur’s Seat, in forty-four strokes, the player 
having backed himself to do it in forty-five 
strokes, and balls were also — successfully 
driven over the top of St. Giles’s spire and 
over the Melville monument in Edinburgh. 
At Pittsburg a year or two ago a player 
traversed for a wager 4} miles of the city 
streets in 119 strokes and did damage 
amounting to over £1 a stroke. 


Ape Golfing Annual, just published by 

Horace Cox at the F7e/d office, gives 
particulars of 2,859 golf clubs, an increase of 
132 since last year. Besides giving reports of 
all the championships for the year this useful 
publication gives the statistics of all previous 
open and amateur championships and much 
other useful information. 


THE ROMNEY SANDS GOLF CLUB 


Driving from the first tee 


‘The opening meeting of the Romney Sands 
Golf Club at Littlestone was highly suc- 
cessful, professionals and amateurs alike 
agreeing in saying that the course was a 
valuable addition to the seaside courses near 
London. In the professional match—in which 
Harry Vardon, R. Jones, and the two Pax- 
tons took part—Vardon did a marvellous score 
of 68. In the amateur tournament D. L. 
Cottam secured the scratch prize with 86. 


THE LATE ER 
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MOTOR. SPARKS—-WEEK BY WEEK. 


Britannia’s Motor Boats. — It looks as 
though Britannia will continue to rule the 
waves by motor boat. The 150-h.p. U.S.A. 
Challenger, which has beaten almost every- 
thing which motes on transatlantic waters, 
and the so-called ‘invincible” TZ 7éfle a 
Quatre with her 82-h.p. Brasier engine—a 
boat before whose speed and reputation all 
other motor craft shivered their timbers with 
fear—have both come and failed to conquer 
Napier Minor, with which Mr. Edge has now 
twice won the British International Cup. 


Major and Minor. — The race between 
Napier Minor of 55 h.p., 35 ft. in length, 
and Napier [/7,—or Major—of go h.p. and 
40 ft., to decide which should meet the 
French 77éfle a Quatre in the finals, was the 
finest sight which the Solent has ever seen. 
The waves rose high on either side, the prows 
causing a fine cascade of waters effect. The 
boats looked like dolphins very much in earnest 
as to getting there. Napier Minor. of 1903 
is a most graceful craft, but Vapier Major 
of 1904 is a piratical and _belligerent-looking 
boat which, however, managed to beat 
Napier Minor by about one minute in the 

3-mile course despite the 
fact that she had a big 
hole in her bows and that 
Mr. Stocks was pumping 
with all his muscular 
might, and Napier Minor 
had orders to “stand by” 
in case her bigger sister 
showed a tendency to go 
to the bottom. 


Motor Boat’s Hull.— 
Mr. Edge says Napier 
Mayjor’s hull is not on the 
right lines, and three hours 
after she had shown her 
paces on the water round 
Ryde Pier she was on the 
train ev route to Yarrow’s, 
her hull-builders, and by 
some alteration in her 
build she is expected to 
do five miles an hour 
more in the contest for the Gaston Menier 
Cup. Mr. Edge works hard for his many 
victories. On all occasions he and his cars 
and boats are very much on the spot, always 
ready to start, and in good working trim. 
This is one of the secrets of his conspicuous 
success—hard work and an unquenchable 
sporting spirit. 

The Royal Spectators.—The British win 
of the cup was accomplished in a typical 
British rainstorm. Both the King and Queen 
followed the event with keen interest and 
through field glasses from the royal yacht, 
the “ finish” being within a few yards of the 
royal craft. Had the King been informed 
that the alteration in the course so as to 
bring the finish to the royal portholes would 
deprive the thousands of persons assembled 
on Ryde Pier of any possibility of seeing the 
race we are assured that our sportsman King 
would not have permitted the public to be 
shut out of a most distant view of the race and 
consequently of any interest in the result. 


On the Road Again.—Immediately after 
the cup race the large contingent of motorists 
at Southampton were off by motor to Bexhill 


for motor race week. We had a magnificent 
run over on Mr, Charles Cordingley’s 60-h.p, 
Mercédés, one of the best products of the 
Cannstat vintage. At five a.m. on Sunday 
morning, with four passengers up and a 
tonneau full of luggage, we covered the mile 
on the Bexhill track in 52 sec., a performance 
we thought extremely good under the c:rcum- 
stances. 


The Coachbuilder’s Bill.— The coach- 
builder had just made his estimate. ‘T’ll 
tell you what Ill do,” said the carowner as 
he studied the figures. ‘“ You go ahead and 
build the car body and l’ll give you the chassis 
in payment of your bill’? “No,” answered 
the coachbuilder ; “I couldn’t afford to take 
the chassés for more than half payment.” 


A Drawback to Motoring.—A serious 
drawback to motoring exists in the most inade- 
quate system of direction posts throughout 
Great Britain. Even when a signpost exists it 
often merely directs to the next village, and 
the motorist goes miles out of his way only to 
discover that he is off the main road. It is 
not uncommon to find the direction is given 
on one side of the post only, and often this is 


24-H.P. NAPIER CAR SUPPLIED TO MR. MARCONI 


placed under a tree or in the shadow of a 
hedge or wall so that the driver has to stop 
his car and get out to examine the post 
through a magnifying glass. In France, 
Germany, and other civilised countries the 
Government looks after these things. Great 
Britain’s Parliament empowers local highway 
authorities to spend money on direction posts, 
but the matter is left to local sweet will, and 
nobody can compel the erection of signposts 
at any point. 


Every Car a Watering Cart.—An agita- 
tion is afoot that every motor car shall be in 
effect a watering cart emitting a stream of 
water in the rear to allay the dust raised by 
its progress. On the other hand, a few local 
authorities have the intelligence to conduct 
experiments in treating roads with anti-dust 
preparations. That piece of tarred read at 
Beaconsfield is a monumental lesson to the 
locals of the boon of treated roads. Tar is 
not only extremely cheap but apparently most 
effective as a dust-preventer. 


When a Motor is not a Motor. — This 
isnot a conundrum. A Dublin motor cyclist 
summoned recently for not carrying an 
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identification mark on his vehicle with ready 
Irish wit proceeded to prove that his machine 
was not in use as a motor cycle. The motor 
had broken down and the belt had been re- 
moved in order that he might pedal home. 
Ergo, the vehicle was an ordinary and not a 
motor bicycle, and as such was not compelled 
to carry a number. The plea held good, and 
the ingenious motor cyclist was dismissed 
with a caution. 


‘“Westrumited” Police Traps. — The 
police have invented a new rendering of 
“Will you walk into my parlour or police 
trap?” On the main London road through 
Bassett a measured stretch—in other words, a 
police trap—has been laid with westrumite. 
Motorists not in the know, seeing a charming 
level and dustless track before them, let out 
their engines a bit and are promptly con- 
fronted with their trappers. It is a moot 
legal point as to whether the police are within 
their right in leading motorists into law- 
breaking temptation, It is rather like 
spreading jemmies and housebreaking tools 
about and then arresting men for using the 
means so ready to hand. 


A Universal Provider.—Motor-owners are 
not invariably regarded as public enemies. 
The writer finds that half the population of 
the suburban town in which part of his life is 
lived is under the impression that his car can 
be borrowed for all the funerals, weddings, 
christenings, and junketings of the district. 
He has many times given 
the use of his car for 
county council and muni- 
cipal elections which has 
perhaps earned him the 
reputation of a universal 
provider. Anyway, the 
wife of a small local 
butcher whom he had 
never before seen and 
whose lord does not even 
supply him with rumps 
and roasts, called recently 
and with very little 
beating about the bush 
asked for the loan of the car for Henley 
week, The magnificence of her assurance 
was so sublimely staggering that it robbed 
him of the rvefartée suited to the occa- 
sion. In ,fact, speechless rage almost inter- 
fered with the utterance of ‘an indignant 
refusal. 


The Stoutness of Motorists.—There is no 
doubt that motorists as a class are distinctly 
Falstaffian in figure. The young man whose 
only hobby is his car puts on avoirdupois 
alarmingly, and unless he is very careful he 
gets into a rather careless, off-hand manner 
and a short, choppy way of talking which it 
must be confessed is typical of the average 
motorist. There is something, too, about 
motoring which develops a distaste for femi- 
nine society and a tendency to further omit 
those little courtesies to women for whose 
omission Britishers are notorious. But 
golf does the same—although exercise on 
the links preserves a physical symmetry 
which inaction on a car makes it impossible 
for a motorist who does not go in for 
Sandow or some other strong exercise to 
maintain. 
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Concerning Dress Allowances. — “ Life 
wastes while we prepare to live,’ wrote that 
wise American philosopher, Ralph Wald» 
Emerson. It can hardly be supposed that he 
was thinking of frocks and frills when he 


wrote it, but somehow the words seem 
strangely applicable at the 
present moment. We = are 


always preparing for the spring, 
the summer, the autumn, or 
the winter, and yet we are 
never ready for one or the 
other when they arrive, and by 
the time we have actually 
completed our arrangements 
the season is past and we 
have to. begin all over aga/n. 
Although we are always com- 
plainirg bitterly that prices 
are ruinous and dress is be- 
coming more and more costly 
every day we allow the best 
and finest oppo.- 
tunities for reducing 
our expenditure to 
slip by unheeded. 
There are numbers 
of women in England 
whose dress _ allow- 
ances are _ strictly 
limited to £40 or £50 


per annum. 


A Mere Bagatelle. 
—Now for a woman 
who spends a season 
in London and goes 
much into society 1 
am quite prepared to 
own that £50 is a 
mere bagatelle, and 
to make it scrve her 
purpose is an almost 
hopeless task, even 
in the case of a young 
girl, unless she is 
really prepared to 
make some consider- 
able sacrifices regard- 
ing her amusements. 
To suppose that £50 
will provide her with 
ball and dinner 
gowns and _ theatre 
dresses, with motor- 
ing and shooting and 
golfing attire as well 
as dresses for the 
river and a sufficiency 
of garments for the 


morning and_ the 
afternoon, for 
country-house __visit- 


ing and a migration 
to foreign parts, for 
Ascot and Goodwood 
and Cowes and all the hundred and one 
occasions on which she must be suitably clad 
is as foolish as it is idle, and no one with 
any knowledge of feminine nature at all could 
imagine it possible 
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Opportunities.— But we do not all live at 
that pressure. There are thousands of girls 
and women of gentle birth, the daughters of 
men in the services or the Church or in other 
of the professions as well as those of small, 
independent means, whnse lines are cast in 
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Of pale blue crépe de chine trimmed with lace and jet passementerie 


povincial towns or in the country who very 
quickly “outrun the constable” on £40 or £50. 
And that they do so is not that the money 
is inadequate for their wants but that they 
do not make use of the obvious opportunities 
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they have for eking it out. For instance, how 
many of them are there who are preparing 
their autumn and winter outfits at the present 
moment? August, if only one were to realise 
the fact, is the golden month of all the year 
for the ordering of one’s winter attire. 


Economical Reductions. 
—During the “ slack season,” 
when London is practically 
empty, the tailors with one 
accord reduce the prices of 
their costumes and ‘“‘ make to 
order ” at a figure which they 
will certainly not condescend 
to when the rush of orders 


begins with the return of 
regular customers. The 


tecessity of keeping their 
“hands” employed is such 
that you will inall probability 
be atle to secure for six 
guineas a costume which in 
a couple of months you can 
hardly expect to obtain under 
ten guineas or eight guineas 
at theleast. Another obvious 
advantage is that by “lod; - 
ing” your order at the prcse1 t 
time you are bound to receive 
a larger measure of attention 
_ and consideration than if you 
made your demands at a 
season when everyone is 
clamouring for their purchases 
to be finished and sent heme. 
The tailor has time to think 
and calculate, to enjoy his 
art, without being “hustled ” 
as the Americans 

have it, and your 

gown is sure to show 

the result of this by 

<a an added finish. 


Fashions in Ad- 
vance. —I know a 
number of peoy le will 
differ with me on the 
grounds that it is 
carly days to tell 
what will be worn 
during the winter, but 
as a matter of fact 
the fashions for the 
winter and spring 
have long ago been 


decided by the 
“rowers that be.” 
Four costumes we 


shall have the lony 


basqued and_ tight- 
fitting coat, the 
Directoire costume 


with its smait gé/ets, 
its wide revers, its 
coat-tails, and turned-back cuffs, as well as the 
Louis X\. style where the richer and more 
costly materials are concerned. Above all 
we shall return to the less-known and certainly 
less-hackneyed period of Henri IV. with its 
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narrow sleeves, epaulettes, and long, straight 
coats, and its many smart and picturesque 
features which will prove a welcome change 
by carrying us still further back into history. 
Also we are bound to hcar more of the Princess 
gown, although that is always a style which 
should only be followed by the woman who 
dare do so with impunity—the woman that is 
who possesses a tall, willowy figure of the 
style that would come under the category 
not so much of “ fine” as graceful. 


Furs.—As regards furs, too, we have far 
more to gain than lose by making our pur- 
chases during the present month. 1 should 
say there is hardly a furrier in existence 
who has not laid in his stock for the winter of 
all the newest models, and let alone the fact 
that ‘summer prices” are considerably less 
than winter ones there is an immense choice 
offered just now which will very soon be re- 
duced to half or a third when the first hint of 
frost appears in the air and the models begin 
to disappear with the proverbial speed of 
“hot cakes.” Every furrier, too, 
will store a new fur for a client 
until such time as it is required, 
so that the fear of delivering it 
over to the depredations of the 
destructive moth can hardly be 
one of the considerations against 
its purchase, 


Shooting Attire—But with 
the shooting season at our very 
doors so to speak I should like 
to say a word about suitable 
attire for the moors, and as a 
matter of fact I can hardly do 
so better than by describing some 
of the new costumes which I have 
recently been examining at D. H. 
Evans and Co. of Oxford Street. 
As a matter of fact, regularly 
every year as August 12 comes 
round the authorities of this firm 
turn their attention to the con- 
struction of the very latest styles 
for the sportswoman which have 
been approved of by Madame 
La Mode. Their taste and dis- 
cretion are never at fault, and so 
convincing has been their wor! 
in years past that we have go 
into the habit of looking upon 
them as oracles on a subject of 
which they have undoubtedly 
made a speciality with the very 
best of results. Naturally enough 
in view of their popularity among 
sportswomen this year “ game” 
feather tweeds are high in favour, 
and these in the snipe, grouse, 
woodcock, and. other mixtures 
are all very well worthy of your 
consideration, one of the smartest 
of costumes, the coat actually 
lined with silk, being marked at 
the nominal figure of 43 guineas, 
while another which immensely took my 
fancy. was of pale green “Harris” tweed 
strapped. with plain self-coloured cloth and 
adorned with buttons of the same. 


For Golf or the Moors.—The costume 
sketched on this page—wh‘ch is intended for 
the moors but would answer the purpose as a 
golfing gown just as well—is carried out in 
grey tweed flecked with blue and black and 
white, with a plain tailor jacket coming a 
littl: below the waist, the fronts extending 
from the shouller lapels. It is trimmed with 
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stitched straps, the skirt, which is fashioned 
with lapped seams, being cut into gores with 
a distinct flare at the hem, where it clears 
the ground. The hat designed to wear with 
it is of grey felt trimmed with chiné ribbon 
finished with a buckle of twisted silk and 
steel and a smart pad of pheasant’s tail 


SHOOTING 


COSTUME 


Sketched at D. H. Evans and Co.'s 


feathers arranged almost horizontally on one 
side, 


La Mode Abroad.—A curious and very 
effective addition to the outfit of the woman 
who is sojourning abroad at one or other of 
the foreign hotels in the vé//es d’eaux is the 
little crimson jacket designed as a supple- 
mentary wrap to slip on in the cool of the 
evening. It is carried out in thin cloth 
embroidered in black with a black silk fringe, 
and as it is very light and cool it is even more 
in favour than the long coat of taffetas or lace 
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when some trifling addition to the toilette is 
required. It is noticeable how much the short 
bolero sac of Irish or other lace is called into 
requisition to wear with the slips and blouses 
of some ephemeral fabric which so many 
people adopt during the hot weather. It is 
quite short, in some cases bareiy reaching 
to the waist, and is rarely lined with silk, a 
light doubleur of chiffon or mousseline being 
considered all sufficient. Another fashion 
which seems to have impressed itself upon- 
those who are spending August in those 
temporary continental haunts of La Mode is 
the wearing of tulle strings to the hats, in 
some instances only one long end being 
employed, which is brought from the back of 
the hat and fastened either in front of the 
corsage or on the shoulder with a little diamond 
or pearl brooch or pin. I need hardly say 
that this fashion for strings prevailed the 
greater part of the season in town. 


A Valuable Invention—A word about 
one of the inventions of the day which has 

: really earned the 
gratitude of 
every woman 
among us who 
has made its 
personal ac- 
quaintance, 
This is the 
‘Hookon ” hose 
supporter manu- 
factured and 
patenteed by the 
Kleinert —com- 
pany, which has 
already made a 


name by _ its 
dress shields, 
and which his 


added the latter 
accessory in’ re- 
sponse to a 
general need. 
The latest im- 
provement | in- 
troduced consists 
of a_ keyhole- 
shaped loop for 
attaching to the 
corset stud in 
place of the oval 
loop formerly 
employed, the 
lower part o1 
the new loop 
being large 
enough to go 
over any corset 
stud, which slid- 
ing into the 
narrower part of 
the loop as the 
supporter settles 


into its place 
makes assurance 
doubly sure. 


The ‘‘ Hookon ” hose supporters are from Is. 
upwards, but the most attractive quality is 
the No. 339 at 3s. 6d., made of figured silk 
Kleinert’s ‘ Corso” supporters, which are 
designed for sewing on to the corset and can 
be had in several qualities in all the usual 
colours, are also becoming well known, and 
should any difficulty be experienced in obta n- 
ing the company’s specialities the name of 
the nearest agent for any of their productions 
will be sent on application to the Kleinert 
Rubber Company, 62 and 63, Basinghall 
Street, London, E.C. DELAMIRA. 


